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Ts view appears to be held in official circles 
that the rupture which has taken place in 
Anglo-French relations this week can be 
patched up. The British Government, we are told, 
expects that “the matter can be cleared up in a few 
days.” In a sense no doubt this is true. A superficial 
reconciliation can be arranged; a new edition of the 
“complete agreement’ formula can be issued; M. 
Millerand and Mr. Lloyd George may even shake 
hands in front of a camera, in proof of the fact that the 
Alliance still presents a solid front to its enemies, 
whether Huns or Bolsheviks. If that is what is meant 
by “ clearing up ” the matter, it can of course be cleared 
up. But what France or we or Poland or Russia or 
Europe stand to gain by any such meaningless play- 
acting, it is hard to see. What is the use of an “ Al- 
liance’’ which merely stultifies the action of both 
parties to it? On the Russian question there is a real 
cleavage. It is no mere quarrel of persons or Govern- 
ments. It is a genuine and profound difference of 
opinion between two nations, due to different aims and 
a fundamentally different political outlook. There is no 
possibility of a real reconciliation. Why then stage one ? 
Such differences need not destroy friendship or prevent 
whole-hearted co-operation in other directions, provided 
they are frankly recognised and admitted by both 
parties. But to pretend that they do not exist is to 
impose upon our mutual relations a strain which no 
friendship can bear. Vis-d-vis Russia, we must go 
our own way and allow France to go hers. The alter- 
native can only mean weakness, endless friction and 
the accustomed failure. 
* 








* * 
In any case, even if the attempt is to be made, it will be 
difficult to arrange a compromise. Mr. Lloyd George 





has committed himself and the British Government, with 
the full approval of the British Parliament, to a certain 
course. M. Millerand has committed himself equally 
deeply to a policy which is totally incompatible with 
that course. If the Poles refuse the Russian terms 
(as published) the British Government will have no 
alternative but to wash its hands of them and pursue 
its negotiations with MM. Krassin and Kameneff. If 
the Poles accept, then still more surely these negotia- 
tions will go on. The only event that could lead to 
the breaking of relations with the Bolshevik repre- 
sentatives is the production by Russia at the last 
moment of fresh terms so onerous that Poland could 
not be advised to accept them. And that does not 
seem to be at all likely. Meanwhile France is definitely 
and absolutely committed to the support of General 
Wrangel, and will be supplying munitions to be used 
against (and no doubt sooner or later captured by) 
the Government with which we are negotiating. It 
is also possible, if the Polish war is to continue, that 
a General, still on the active list of the French Army, 
will be in command of the Polish forces. That is a 
tangle which even Mr. Lloyd George can hardly hope 
to unravel on the basis of “ complete agreement.” 


* * * 


Which side is most to blame for the delay in the 
opening of negotiations at Minsk is still uncertain. 
According to the correspondent of the Times in Warsaw 
the military elements in Poland, before agreeing to an 
armistice, ‘‘ would dearly like to restore the situation 
first with the help of the Allies.” But on the other hand 
evidence has accumulated this week to prove that the 
Moscow Government has deliberately used every avail- 
able means of delaying the negotiations, short of 
actually acknowledging a desire to postpone them. 
In cireles which are in close touch with the Bolshevik 
Mission in London it is believed that the Moscow 
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Government dare not call a halt before its armies 
have entered Warsaw lest its commands should be 
disobeyed. That is, at any rate, one of the possible 
factors in the situation. Lenin is at the mercy of his 
armies, if they should chance to develop wills of their 
own, and that is just what victorious revolutionary 
armies are apt to do. It seems likely, however, that 
the French will relieve the Bolsheviks of any respon- 
sibility which they may really deserve for these delays ; 
for it is understood that, since the Poles have agreed 
to accept a French officer as generalissimo of their 
forces, the whole weight of the French influence in 
Warsaw has been thrown into the scales against nego- 
tiation. Truly “our friends across the Channel ”’ 


are demented ! 
* + ca 


We do not think it is possible to over-estimate the 
importance of the action taken by British Labour this 
week in connection with the Russo-Polish crisis. It 
is probably true that that action had no influence on 
the course of events. It served of course to strengthen 
Mr. Lloyd George’s hands, but since his personal views 
on this particular subject are scarcely distinguishable 
from those of Labour, it is likely that he would have 
made just the same speech on Tuesday if no “ Council 
of Action’ had ever been created. Nevertheless, the 
“Council of Action,” with its rapidly formed ad hoc 
organisation in practically every industrial centre 
throughout the country, will undoubtedly get, and 
morally deserves to get, credit for having stopped a war 
against Russia. And that is a tremendous achieve- 
ment. Its effect upon the prestige of the theory of 
Direct Action will be immense. For it is perfectly 
plain that Labour can stop a war, if it chooses. The 
Labour movement was in this case unanimous, and 
we do not think there is the slightest doubt that the 
general strike which was threatened would have been 
absolutely effective, if it had been necessary. It 
should be noted, however, that its prospective success 
was dependent upon the fact that the overwhelming 
mass of public opinion was behind it. The cireum- 
stances were unique, and are unlikely to be reproduced 
on any other issue—save possibly that of Ireland, if 
coercion should go too far. Theoretically, ‘ Direct 
Action” on political issues cannot be defended, but 
practically it need not be feared, for it can never be a 
really powerful weapon unless it derives its strength 
from unanimity—and when it does that it becomes 
a democratic weapon, which may strengthen but can 
never injure a democratic government. 

* * a 

The long delayed Turkish Treaty was signed at 
Sévres on Tuesday. The outstanding difference over 
the Dodecannese was composed, as was anticipated, 
on the basis of Italy agreeing to transfer the sovereignty 
of all the smaller islands to Greece. She still holds 
Rhodes, but on the understanding that a plebiscite 
will be taken there within fifteen years, provided that 
Great Britain allows Cyprus a similar opportunity 
of rejoining Greece. Serbia, however, maintained her 
protest against the requirement that she should bear 
a portion of the Turkish debt connected with former 
Turkish territory which she got in the Balkan Wars. She 
refused to sign the Treaty, and, therefore, is still tech- 
nically at war with Turkey, as America and China are 
with Germany. This last of the “‘ settlements’ of the 





Peace Conference is, on the whole, we think, the worst, 
and it certainly promises to be the least stable. Apart 
from any injustice done to Turkey, and the consequent 
strengthening of the Nationalist revanche movement, ° 
an aggrandised Greece, a waterlogged Armenia, and the 
recalcitrant Arabs of Syria and Mesopotamia, are all 


obvious elements of danger. So far as European 
morality is concerned, the Supreme Council has no 
doubt executed a grim and Jehovah-like vengeance 
upon the Turks. For the rest, it has given to a sullen 
and suspicious Islam a very pretty exhibition of 
Western imperialism. It may be a refined form of 
imperialism, but the Moslem world is not likely to be 
much impressed by the refinements. What it will be 
impressed by—and may well take advantage of—is the 
ugly and open disagreements among the Powers. 


* * * 


We cannot see that Lord Milner’s despatch to the 
Governor of the East Africa Protectorate on the subject 
of compulsory native labour amounts to very much 
more than an injunction to prevent scandals. The 
policy itself, which has been so severely criticised in 
our columns and elsewhere, remains fundamentally 
untouched. Lord Milner defends the principle of 
forced labour for Government work of all kinds— 
including that of “ porters for Government servants 
on tour ’’—on the ground that “the position justified 
the measure.” We deny that any position can justify 
such a measure. When the Bolsheviks adopt it, 
under the stress of war, it is called “ slavery,” and that 
undoubtedly is the proper word. Lord Milner indig- 
nantly repudiates the idea of permitting forced labour 
for private employment. On that repudiation there 
are two things to be said. First, that on the “ slavery” 
issue, the question of whether the employment is 
public or private makes no difference whatever. Second, 
that the revised Circular plainly does sanction forced 
labour for private employment—though the force in 
this case is to be exercised through the Native Chiefs 
and not directly by the Government. Care is to be 
taken against any scandalous abuse of the system; 
and especially to see that Native Chiefs, when “called 
upon”’ to provide labour for private employment, 
‘do not bring pressure to bear upon men whose labour 
is needed for the cultivation of their own land.” This 
obviously implies that they are to “ bring pressure to 
bear” upon other men, and it is made perfectly clear 
that Chiefs who fail to do so will get into trouble. 
As the Bishops of Mombasa and Uganda point out in 
their Memorandum, “‘ compulsion could hardly take a 
stronger form.” In shoit, Lord Milner has confirmed 
and actually extended the application of the principle 
of forced labour in a British Silene. We shall return 
to the subject. 

* * * 

If Governor Cox, in his speech on receiving the 
Democratic nomination to the American Presidency, 
has done nothing else, he has at least contrived to display 
in sharper outline than ever the contradictions of the 
Republican position. He points out, for example, that 
although the plank in the platform devised by Mr. Root 
is entirely non-committal, Mr. Hiram Johnson and his 
friends have hailed Senator Harding as an uncompromis- 
ing opponent of the League of Nations, while Senator 
Harding’s own speeches prove that the Western irre- 
concilables are right in so doing. Yet, says Mr. Cox, 
the League of Nations was just as much a Republican 
as a Democratic idea. He comes out, at great length, 
in favour of the Covenant, and announces that should 
the next Administration be Democratic its first business 
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will be ratification, with the bare minimum in the way 
of reservations. Mr. Harding, on the contrary, has 
announced in the plainest terms that if the Presidenc 

falls to him he will sign a declaration of peace wit 

Germany as soon as the Republican Congress can agree 
upon a form of words. Here, then, it may be thought, 
is a clear issue between the two parties ; but, as a matter 
of fact, Senator Harding, after all his declarations of 
hostility, is required by the Eastern political bosses to 
show a judicious measure of sympathy with the Taft 
Republicans who have been steadily for ratification. 
The whole business of manceuvring is unreal and dis- 
tressing. The rank and file of the Democrats, especially 
in the West, are as hostile to the Covenant as the 
Republicans ; and, since the Irish Americans are almost 
unanimous against the League, as it stands to-day, it 
would appear that Governor Cox has increased the diffi- 
culty existing between the Irish leaders and the Demo- 
cratic Party. The situation is such that a forceful 
leader of the independents might change the outlook 
for November. But neither Senator La Follette nor 
the new fourth-party nominee, Mr. Christensen, has 
either the standing or the personality to accomplish that. 

* * * 


The International Federation of Trade Unions has 
withdrawn the economic blockade of Hungary, which 
it imposed some months ago as a reprisal against the 
“White Terror.” The whole course of the blockade 
has shown how two-edged such a weapon is apt to be. 
The main burden of sustaining it fell upon the Austrian 
Trade Unions; and it was ‘soon realised that its effect 
was to make Austria suffer far more than Hungary, 
Hungary is a predominantly agricultural country, 
where even to-day food is very plentiful and compara- 
tively cheap. She cannot, therefore, be effectively 
blockaded, at least unless the blockade is maintained 
for a very long time ; and meanwhile the nations which 
live by trading with her have to do without the food 
supplies which she gives in exchange for their manu- 
factures. The blockade of pat ay ot the Allies pro- 
duced serious effects both because it lasted a | ong 
and because Russia was already exhausted when it 
began; but even so it did not achieve its purpose. 
The blockade of Hungary was in every way far less 
effective, and, so far as it hurt any Hungarians, probably 
hurt most the working-classes of Budapest. The 
employment of such a weapon was from the outset a 
dangerous experiment, to say the least, and we ma 
hope that after so complete a failure the experiment will 
not be repeated. Apart from other considerations, the 
economic boycott is not a weapon which can ever be 
effectively wielded by any organisation less powerful 
than a combination of Governments. 

* * * 


The Conference of the Second International, of 
which we print some account elsewhere, ended last 
Saturday at Geneva without any great attention having 
been paid to its deliberations. The atmosphere of its 
later sessions seems to have been much more _anti- 
Bolshevik than it was at first, Mr. Tom Shaw, who made 
so conciliatory a speech at the opening, delivering 
himself later of a very violent attack on Bolshevik 
principles and theories. This difference is not hard 
to understand. At the beginning the Conference was 
facing the question of its practical attitude, and that 
of the parties which it represents, towards the Bol- 
sheviks and those who accept, more or less completely, 
their point of view. That attitude is, on the whole, 
one of conciliation; for the Second Internationalists 
have no desire to drive all the doubters into the Com- 
munist camp. But later the Conference was discussing 
the theory and policy of Bolshevism, as they might 
be considered to apply to their own countries and 
movements. Then the denunciation began. The de- 
bates showed that between the right and left of European 








Socialism there is no conceivable basis for positive 


common international action, however much room 
there may be for negative co-operation, such as the 
insistence on the policy of “no intervention,” or for 
co-operation among the various sections in any par- 
ticular country. The idea of an inclusive Socialist 
International, including both Communists and Parlia- 
mentarians, seems to _& definitely dead. Nor is it 
likely to revive unless a real middle policy of a con- 
structive kind, between revolutionary Communism and 
orthodox Social Democracy, arises. That will not 
happen, if at all, until some time has elapsed, and a 
great deal of fermentation has taken place within the 
various national movements. 
* * * 


Mr. Havelock Wilson has apparently relented and 
has no longer any objection to the admission of German 
seamen’s delegates to the Seafarers’ International. 
All the other international federations of which we 
have heard having already been reconstituted on an 
inclusive basis, so far as the Allied and Central Powers 
are concerned, the structure of international Trade 
Union organisation is now, apart from Russia, again 
complete. If the recent Miners’ Conference is any 
test of the new temper of this organisation, there is 
every intention of making it far stronger and more 
effective than in the past. The pre-war international 
federations were for the most part hardly more than 
occasional conferences with, at the best, very rudi- 
mentary bureaux and limited facilities for occasional 
assistance in national disputes. The miners at least 
have now clearly shown their intention of Ceveronsns 
as far as possible an international industrial policy, 
and of co-ordinating the efforts of the various national 
sections by presenting simultaneous demands for 
largely similar reforms. The international Conference 
of agricultural workers which meets at Amsterdam 
next week has a far more difficult task before it; but 
its agenda shows that it means, as far as it can, to 
pursue the same course. If this development proceeds 
as it promises to do, the Labour section of the League 
of Nations will shortly find very strong pressure being 
put upon it to become an effective instrument of inter- 
national legislation. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—Sir Hamar Green- 
wood, @ propos of the new Courts Martial Bill, has 
reminded an audience of English journalists that courts 
martial have been in use in Ireland for some time past. 
They have, he thinks, the confidence of “ a majority of 
the Irish people” (!); and not only is their extension 
necessary, owing to the breakdown of the ordinary 
courts, but perhaps, after all, he insinuates, they are 
just as good as the ordinary courts. Sir Hamar’s 
apol would be hard to beat for its combination of 
absurdity and tactlessness. The new experiment in 
coercion has been received in stony silence by Irish 
Unionists, and no wonder. One may imagine the feelings 
of the Irish judges, faithful loyalists that they are, on 
being told that British military officers are as competent 
as themselves to be judges over the Irish people. It is 
true that scarcely a day has passed in the last few months 
without a military triai taking place somewhere in 
Ireland. But the persons brought within this jurisdiction 
have not included (as under the new Act they will 
include) persons suspected of murder; the matters 
dealt with have been the carrying of arms or of seditious 
literature, and the making of threatening speeches. 
These courts which have the confidence of “a ares of 
the Irish people” sentence young men to hard labour for 
being in possession of a copy of the paper called The 
Trish Volunteer. In contrast, a rare instance of a case 
arising out of present disturbances being brought to 
conclusion in an a court may be noted. The 
other day an Irish judge had to deal with a number of 
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including the extreme youth of the prisoners; and of 
these the judge showed a reasoned appreciation ; 
his justice was tempered with mercy. 

* * * 


PourTicaL CORRESPONDENT writes:—As the Session 
reaches its close (if it be safe to make that assumption 
at last) a certain recovery is to be noted in the Prime 

Minister’s personal prestige, due, I imagine, to the instructive 
reaction produced in the Parliamentary mind by the flashlight 
recently thrown on his troubles with two Cabinets—his own and 
M. Millerand’s. Possibly neither of those conflicts need have 
developed so distressingly, if instead of merely censuring Mr. 
Churchill for his recent torpedo attacks on the process of negotia- 
tion—and this Mr. Lloyd George is believed to have done in 
terms that would have ensured the resignation of a sensitive 
Minister—he had demanded the offender’s resignation cate- 
gorically. But that, of course, would have been to make a gift 
to the Opposition (regular or irregular) of the most unscrupulous 
and in some respects most brilliant debating talent now in Parlia- 
ment. Consequently Mr. Churchill stays on, apparently as a kind 
of hostage for himself, while his chief continues to pay the price 
for this dubious insurance. 
* * a 

I do not know whether it has been observed that the periodical 
outbursts of this highly temperamental Minister may generally 
be accepted as indications of the state of the weather in Downing 
Street. When clouds are gathering on the Tory horizon and 
threatening to break on Mr. Lloyd George’s head out comes 
Mr. Churchill in his favourite réle of the man in reserve. Earlier 
incidents during the past session have only to be recalled to lend 
support to this theory. Yet, as was shown here last week, Mr. 
Churchill’s remains the one name of note invariably and coldly 
passed over in all speculations as to future Party leaderships. 

* * * 


Till the autumn sittings have either crowned or stultified the 
year’s labours it would be premature to pass judgment on the 
complete session. So far it has been a session notable for three 
things—(1) The quantity of legislation passed in which nobody 
believes but on which voters, probably quite erroneously, are 
supposed to be crazy ; (2) the number of Bills postponed which, 
though eagerly desired by one section of the Coalition, are not 
less intensely disliked by the other; and (8) the regroupings 
that have been constantly going on on the Ministerial side, 
partly out of hostility to individual Ministers (particularly Mr. 
Bonar Law, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Montagu, and Sir Eric Geddes), 
and partly as manifestations of a rapidly spreading sense of 
disillusion with the whole principle of coalition. To the last of 
these signs I would add as a symptom to be considered in con- 
nection with them the cautious disuse by Ministers in their 
recent handling of mutinous followers of the once-familiar disso- 
lution threat. “ a . 


Such have been the more general characteristics of the session. 
What they suggest is that this Parliament is living, not perhaps 
adventurously, but at an ominously rapid pace. Usually dis- 
illusion with a new House of Commons is held off till the mid- 
channel stage—say, towards the middle of the third year. Here, 
to judge from the Government’s manceuvrings, the break«up 
seems to have set in already. Assuming the symptoms to be as 
I have outlined them, I should expect the strain to reveal itself 
definitely in the course of the coming autumn, and from that 
point onwards to grow progressively worse. But precisely for 
the reason that that would be a normal line of development 
Mr. Lloyd George’s plans for an abnormal diversion should then 
be coming into play. Possibly a clue to their first shapings is to 
be found in the instructive hint dropped by Mr. Law the other 
day as to the ease with which anti-Irish feeling in this country 
might now be fanned into irresistible flame. 

* * 6 

As with the work of the session, so with the labourers—one 
must wait till autumn before attempting to assess the extent of 
their unworthiness. Even, however, at the risk of renewing 
Mr. Lloyd George’s naive vexation, I must express my concur- 
rence with Mr. Asquith’s view that hitherto the Parliamentary 
year has been disappointingly unfruitful in Cromwells, to say 
nothing of Burkes or Bolingbrokes. Still more regrettable, to 
my mind, is the continued shortage in Laboucheres, Tim Healys, 
and Gibson Bowleses, since there has surely never been a Govern- 
ment more vulnerable than this to the kind of criticism asso- 
ciated with those redoubtable names, and seldom one that has 
been let off so lightly. 


E are glad that the French Government has 

W chosen to cut the knot and abandon the 

pretence of Anglo-French unanimity regard- 
ing the affairs of Eastern Europe. For months past 
it has been a very foolish pretence because it deceived 
noone. Its only effect has been to weaken the authority 
of the Supreme Council. As late as last Monday, after 
the Lympne Conference, it was officially announced, 
in the usual foimula, that “‘ the Allies are in complete 
agreement ’’ on the Russo-Polish question—when every- 
one knew not merely that there were differences on 
certain points, but that there was scarcely a single 
point upon which there was any sort of real agreement 
at all between the two Governments. Their estimates 
of the position were different, their ideas of tactics were 
different, and their ultimate aims were different. The 
only view they seem to have had in common was as to 
the impossibility of sending any troops to Poland in 
any event. The announcement of “ complete agree- 
ment ”’ was therefore meaningless, and within two days 
of it the French Government openly repudiated the 
policy of Great Britain, recognised General Wrangel, 
and forbade its representatives in London to have 
anything to do with MM. Kameneff and Krassin. And 
that, we trust, is the end of the farce. 

For many reasons it is a pity that the attempt to 
preserve Anglo-French unity on this issue was not 
abandoned months ago, for it could not succeed and 
it has only bred friction which has increased the likeli- 
hood of disunity on other questions. Nevertheless, it 
is certainly better that M. Millerand and not Mr. Lloyd 
George should be responsible for the break—which 
presumably is what Mr. Lloyd George has been working 
for—since if we had abandoned the French there would 
have been bitter complaints in Paris, whereas there 
will be no complaints over here, no heartfelt ones at 
any rate, of the French having abandoned us. Our 
malcontents must blame the British, not the French, 
Government, and others, like ourselves, who are 
opposed to French policy, can only welcome a step 
which gives Great Britain at last a free hand in relation 
to all Eastern European questions. We believe, more- 
over, that the abandonment of the pretence of unity, 
where is no unity, will render joint Anglo-French action 
in other directions far more effective. Henceforth the 
German Government, or any othe: Government whom 
it may concern, will know that when France and 
England speak or act together it is because they are 
thinking together and not merely because they want 
other people to think that they are thinking together, 
and that salutary knowledge cannot fail to add sub- 
stantial weight to the joint authority of the two Govern- 
ments. It is even possible that the Supreme Council 
may cease to be the laughing stock of Europe. 

For our part, we should like to see the term * Allies 4 
definitely dropped—not because we wish the relations 
between Rome and Paris and London to be less close 
than they are at present, but because we wish them to 
be less artificial We do not think it is possible for 
there to be too much consultation between the three 
Governments, but to use the term “ Allies ’’—con- 
venient as it is—implies a relationship which, now that 
all the treaties of peace have been signed, cannot and 
will not be maintained. We are not any longer “ allied 
to France and Italy. We are under no obligation, formal 
or moral, to act with them in our foreign relations, 
and in point of fact we shall not act with them, save 
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when our views and our interests coincide with theirs. 
Doubtless that proviso allows a wide and important 
field for common action, but not wide enough to justify 
the retention of the term “ Allies.” To retain it can 
only lead to the creation of false expectations and false 
positions such as that which has arisen with regard to 
Russia and Poland. Moreover, the idea of “‘ alliances ”’ 
is entirely incompatible with the principles underlying 
the existence of the League of Nations, and it is time 
the League was either abandoned altogether or given a 
real meaning. It is time, too, for French opponents 
of the League—and we fear they are rather numerous— 
to realise that the practical alternative to a general 
League of Nations, as a means of regulating the affairs 
of Europe, is not an Anglo-French understanding, but 
an Anglo-German understanding. That may not be a 
desirable development, nor, probably, so far as the 
immediate future is concerned, is it a possible one, but 
in the long run it appears to be almost inevitable— 
failing an effective League. 

To turn to the practical question of the Russo-Polish 
crisis, it is difficult to find any fault with Mr. Lloyd 
George’s attitude, as expressed in his speech on Tuesday. 
Nor have we any desire to do so. We have always 
recognised that Mr. Lloyd George’s views about Russia 
and the Border States have been sound enough, from 
our standpoint. The trouble has been that ever 
since ‘‘ Prinkipo”’ they have generally been in direct 
conflict with the actual policy of the Government of 
which he is the head. Admittedly, the position has been 
difficult for him, for, until quite recently, he has had 
to contend not merely against French opinion but 
against that of most of his own official supporters in 
the House of Commons, but he has nevertheless shown 
a deplorable lack of principle and moral courage. At 
last, however, he has got his way and it is a very 
notable fact—though we have not seen it noted— 
that there was not a single voice raised in the debate 
on Tuesday in the House of Commons in favour of 
the Poles or against the policy which he announced. 
What may be called the French attitude found no 
support whatever—or, at any rate, no vocal support— 
the truth being that on this question responsible British 
opinion, certain newspapers notwithstanding, is prac- 
tically unanimous. Neither the Morning Post nor the 
Times had a spokesman in the House. The Coalition 
broadly represents opinion in the City, and concerning 
Russia and Poland, the City shares—though on different 
grounds—the views of Labour. Everyone in England 
wants a settlement and peace. 


The only part of Mr. Lloyd George’s speech which 
evoked serious criticism was the concluding portion 
in which he abused and ridiculed the Russian Govern- 
ment. Doubtless, such abuse, as Mr. Asquith pointed 
out, was exceedingly ill-timed, but we do not think it 
overstepped the limits of justice. Most of the Labour 
Members, we have no doubt, agreed with almost the 
whole of it. The only injustice consisted in the 
assumption that the views of the Daily Herald are 
the views of British Labour; but until the Labour Party 
dissociates itself from that strangely exotic organ 
of revolutionary opinion, the assumption is what may 
be called a fair injustice. It is a very unfortunate 
fact that there is no official or representative Labour 
newspaper in this country, but it is also, so far as 
organised Labour with its six million Trade Unionists 
is concerned, a most discreditable fact, and it is difficult 
to blame a man like Mr. Lioyd George for taking 
advantage of it. It is absurd to represent the Soviet 


Government as a popular or democratic or even 
proletarian institution. Mr. Lloyd George is on 
incontestable ground when he claims that the British 
Government, even the present British Government, 
is more democratic than Lenin’s Government. It is 
far more sensitive and subject to British public opinion 
than the Bolshevik leaders are to Russian public 
opinion—though whether a more truly democratic 
régime than that of the Soviets is possible in Russia 
at present is another question. The point, however, 
as Mr. Lloyd George “said, is that that is not our 
concern. The Russian Government is the Russian 
Government whether it is headed by Czar Nicholas 
or Czar Lenin. Every country has the government it 
deserves and must win its own freedom, and other 
countries can only deal with the de facto situation. 


There was one other passage in Mr. Lloyd George’s 
speech which deserves mention: namely, that in which 
he appealed for sympathy for the Poles on the ground 
that their political leaders were almost wholly unskilled 
and inexperienced. To that appeal it is impossible for 
anyone, who has been since 1918 in any of the newly 
created States of Eastern Europe, not to respond. 
The Poles are in many respects more sinned against 
than sinning. The guilt should fall on Paris, and even 
on London, rather than on Warsaw. It is at least 
arguable that Mr. Lloyd George himself, the dictator of 
Europe, is more responsible than General  Pilsudski 
for the present disastrous situation. The Poles are 
a very young and crude nation, but they are also a 
very idealistic nation. One has only to read the 
accounts of the events of last Sunday in Warsaw to 
feel that it is impossible to apply to Poland the political 
standards of Western Europe. It was a day of 
intercession for the salvation of the city. There were 
100,000 people chanting prayers in the streets. The 
correspondent of the Times wrote: “Such faith 
translated into action would make Warsaw perfectly 
safe against all invaders, but the organising capacity 
for converting the suppliants into militiamen is lacking.” 
The Central News correspondent telegraphed on Monday: 
““Impressive scenes continue in the streets, where 
there are processions of people waiting for a miracle to 
happen ”’—a miracle that would save Warsaw from a 
Russian occupation. The Morning Post correspondent 
wrote that this great religious demonstration was 
** almost pathetic,”’ vast processions of devout Catholics 
marching through the streets praying for the safety 
of Poland. ‘“ The scenes we have witnessed here might 
have been taken from Tolstoi’s description of the 
Napoleonic invasion of Russia, when eikons were brought 
out to help to stay the invaders’ progress.” 


All this ought to be remembered when any moral 
judgment is being pronounced. It is difficult to grasp, 
because there is scarcely a single political idea which 
Englishmen and Poles have in.common. On purely 
practical issues we are entitled to judge and to act 
on purely practical grounds, but on the question of 
moral responsibility justice demands that we should 
look below the surface. For our part, we do not 
hesitate to say that the moral responsibility for the 
present miserable situation rests mainly not on the 
Polish Government but on the French Government, and 
we may congratulate ourselves that we are now free 
to act not only independently of that Government 
but, if necessary, in direct opposition to it. We 
believe, moreover, that it is of vital importance to 
the future of Europe that we should take the utmost 
advantage of that freedom, The time for compromise 
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is past. We owe it not merely to ourselves but to the 
world to make it clear in every capital of Eastern 
Europe, ‘in Prague and Helsingfors and Budapest as 
well as in Warsaw, that the militarist philosophy which 
is predominant in France is not the only political 
philosophy which Western civilisation has to offer. 
We hope that the Prime Minister will now feel himself 
free to preach another gospel—for this is one of the 
matters which, evidently enough, he understands. 


THE CLAIMS OF THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS 


AN SEBASTIAN, the speeches of Governor 
Cox of Ohio, and the signature of the Turkish 
Treaty, have done a little to revive a languid 
interest in the League of Nations. The 
League—or rather a part of it, the Council—-has now 
been at work for something over six months, and its 
record has disappointed its adherents and encouraged 
its opponents. Its ‘“ work” unhappily has consisted 
ls in talking and being buffeted. It has been 
subjected to a steady stream of sneers and abuse from 
its avowed enemies, alike in France and in this country. 
In the United States it has been used in party strife as 
a grisly bogey to frighten all good Americans. The 
statesmen of Europe, its professed friends, have done 
their best to destroy it, either by calmly forgetting its 
existence, as in the Nauru Island case, or by paying it 
highly embarrassing compliments, like the suggestion 
that it should administer Armenia without money or 
men. It has perhaps even suffered a little from the 
enthusiasm of its more extravagant admirers. Like 
Mr. Vincent Crummles, they have cried up the Infant 
Phenomenon—“ the idol of every place wé go into, 
Sir: we have had complimentary letters about this 
girl, Sir, from the nobility and gentry of almost every 
town in England!” Unfortunately, however, the 
infant League, unlike Miss Ninetta Crummles, is not 
in the care of a doting parent. It is controlled by 
Wicked Uncles, who delight to keep it shut up in the 
dark cupboard under the stairs. They protest that it 
is a nice little thing, and will do prodigies one day, but 
it must learn to walk before it can dance. 

In the meantime, they will act in its stead, or, what is 
even worse, in its name. Mr. Lloyd George is a past- 
master in the art of manipulating the Covenant to his 
purposes. A week or two ago he was distorting 
Article X. to justify any action that we might choose 
to take on behalf of Poland. In his speech last Tuesday, 
in the House of Commons, there was a delightfully 
significant passage. ‘You will render the League of 
Nations futile and nugatory,” he warned Colonel 
Wedgwood, “if you say that every time you bring 
economic pressure to bear upon a nation, which is acting 
in conflict to the dictates of the League, such action 
means war. [An Hon. Member: ‘Through the 
League ?’] We shall consider whether it is through 
the League or otherwise.” Precisely, it will always be 
“through the League,” if it suits the Supreme Council; 
“ otherwise ” if it does not. 

Nor it is perfectly clear what Mr. Lloyd George and 
certain of his fellow statesmen are doing. They are 
bluffing the world with the League of Nations. They 
know that the public does not know exactly what the 
League can do, and ought to do, in this matter or in 
that. And the public never will know until the League 
itself makes its purposes and its powers clear by exer- 
cising them. But that, we are told by the whole- 
hearted pessimists, it can never do, for what else is 
the League but the Supreme Council, the old wolf in a 
sheep’s clothing? We are not quite so hopeless. We 
are profoundly mistrustful of most of the peripatetic 
politicians who compose the Council of the League, 





and we believe that the League will not begin to function 
effectively while the Supreme Council flourishes like the 
green bay tree. Nevertheless, the League is not the 
Supreme Council, and it is possible to conceive of its 
having a mind of its own. Deplorably great as is the 
influence of the British and French Governments on 
the League, it is not simply Downing Street and the 
Quai d’ Orsay, after all, which draw up the agenda and 
give orders to the members. There is a certain pressure 
from other quarters, both from individuals and from 
public opinion, feeble as yet though this be. That 
pressure will, we hope, have its effect upon the League— 
and, in point of fact, there are indications that it had 
already begun to make itself felt at San Sebastian. 


It was decided at San Sebastian that the International 
Financial Conference shall definitely take place in 
Brussels on September 24th. It ought to have taken 
place before this, but it has been bos gre because 
the Supreme Council were not ready with their part of 
the business. The delay in calling it has been the 
subject of strong criticism—and rightly so, we think, 
for it is six months since it was first resolved to hold it, 
and no satisfactory explanation has ever been given 
for the delay. How far this criticism has at last weighed 
with the Council of the League we do not know, though 
we are disposed to think that it has had some effect. 
But, however that may be, it is satisfactory to have 
the announcement that “in any event the Financial 
Conference will definitely take place, as there is much 
work to be done irrespective of that involved by the 
German indemnity, so that if by September 24th the 
Supreme Council of the Allies is not yet in a position to 
be able to communicate the result of negotiations 
between the Allies and Germany, the Conference will 
nevertheless proceed with its other work.” Whether 
this decision was taken in opposition to the wishes of 
the Supreme Council, or with its consent, it is at least 
a sign of some slight independence on the part of the 
League. More significant, however, was the action 
taken with regard to mandates. We learn from the 
official report that, in the first place, the Council of the 
League “ recognise that under the Peace Treaty it is 
for the Principal Allied and Associated Powers to 
choose the Mandatory Powers, and they therefore 
decided to invite the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers to make an official declaration as to who the 
Mandatory Powers are to be, and the frontiers of the 
territories for which they are to be responsible.” That, 
of course, only clears up a doubt and a dispute as to 
who was entitled to confer the mandates, and it clears 
it up in favour of Mr. Lloyd George’s contention. But 
after that it appears that the Council of the League got 
the bit between its teeth. For in the second place the 
Council declared that “it would have the right under 
paragraph 8 of Article XXII. to draw up the mandates 
to be applied to each of these territories on its own 
initiative and at once.” It is true that it became 
docile again, by deciding that “‘ it would for many good 
reasons be wiser to ask the Principal Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers for any propositions they may have to 
make as to the terms of the mandates.” But what is 
important is that the Council did assert a right of its 
own and, what is more, it evidently asserted it here in 
opposition to the view of the British Government. 
For Lord Curzon, in a debate on the Middle East in the 
House of Lords on June 25th, argued that even in 
submitting draft mandates to the League of Nations, 
as we proposed to do, we have “ gone in excess of what 
was demanded from us by the Covenant. If you look 
at Article XXII. of the Covenant of the League, you 
will find that reference to the League of Nations is not 
obligatory.” The passage of Article XXII. in question 
states that “ the degree of authority, control or adminis- 
tration to be exercised by the Mandatory shall, if not 
previously agreed upon by the Members of the League, 
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be explicitly defined by the Council.” Lord Robert 
Cecil contended that the words, “‘ the Members of the 
League” here meant the Assembly of the League, and 
we should have thought that any intelligent and honest 

rson must agree with him. Not so Lord Curzon, 
semen For him, it appears, “‘the Members of the 
League’ means “‘some’’ Members of the League— 
‘“*the Great Powers who are interested in the matter,” to 
use his own phrase. So that, provided France likes the 
mandate we have drafted for Mesopotamia, and we like 
the French draft for Syria, the League has nothing to 
do but to approve these documents—if, indeed, we 
choose to ask for its approval. In the case of the 
Mesopotamian and Palestinian mandates, it seems, we 
are going to ask for approval; we have made that 
concession to the League, just as the League has made 
a concession to us in letting us draft the mandates. 
This little piece of mutual accommodation is, we admit, 
open to more than one interpretation. It is possible to 
see in it a prodigiously cunning device on the part of 
Mr. Lloyd George for giving away the shadow and 
keeping the substance. But it is also possible to put 
a more agreeable construction on it, which, we hope, is 
the right one. And it is, we repeat, of some moment 
that the Council of the League has openly asserted an 
independent right. The next question for the League 
will be the supervision of the execution of these mandates. 
A scheme is being prepared for the permanent 
Mandates Commission, and it was decided at San 
Sebastian that, though it is evident that this Commission 
must include representatives of the Mandatory Powers, 
yet “in order to preserve its character of impartiality, 
the majority of its members should belong to non- 
mandatory States.” That, of course, is an obviously 
proper decision in the interest of the administered 
peoples. And it is also essential from the point of 
view of the independence of the League ; the Mandates 
Commission at least should be saved from becoming a 
pawn in the political game at Westminster and Paris. 

What does all of this amount to? Not very much, it 
will be said. The Supreme Council is still supreme, and 
Mr. Lloyd George will doubtless attempt some more 
bluff with the League of Nations. Yet the Council of 
the League has shown some signs of life, and each 
succeeding bluff is becoming a little more patent. In 
November the Assembly of the League is to meet, and 
new possibilities will arise. The Assembly of itself will 
be able to do little that the Council cannot do—in 
theory, at least. But in practice it may have surprising 
results. It will bring in a number of new adherents— 
and among them, we trust, Germany and Austria. It 
will allow a great many things to be said, and heard by 
the whole world, which have not been said or heard at 
the select meetings in London or Rome or San Sebastian. 
And it may be that this Assembly will disclose the 
existence of a real international spirit and a collective 
wisdom greater even than that of the Principal Allied 
and Associated Powers. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
AT GENEVA 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 

HE factors which militate against the success of 
international congresses, and of international 
congresses of Socialists in particular, are many. 
Differences of language, of the phraseology of common 
thoughts, of habits of mind and of political conditions all 
co-operate in maintaining barriers to intercourse. But 
no one can have attended the six days’ sittings of the so- 
called “Second International” at Geneva this month 
without being impressed by its marked success. Numeri- 
cally the Congress fell far short of those held at Stuttgart 
and Copenhagen before the war had drained purses dry 


and raised the cost of attendance fourfold. Indeed, for 
some nations (such as Austria) the mysteries of the “‘ Valuta”’ 
made a journey to Switzerland—for the moment the most 
expensive country in Europe—impracticable for any but 
war-profiteers. But nearly a score of nations were repre- 
sented by six or seven times as many delegates. Among 
them were three or four ministers, now sitting as avowed 
Socialists in their respective Governments, with half-a-dozen 
ex-ministers—a fact which marks the progress in political 
status of Social Democracy since 1914. Great Britain sent 
the largest delegation (twenty-five), representing the Labour 
Party, the Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Union 
Congress and the Fabian Society. The German Social 
Democratic Party, which, though not now in office, has 
still to its credit both the largest number of representatives 
in the German Parliament and the most numerous voting 
electorate, contributed a dozen delegates, headed by Philip 
Scheideman, its Parliamentary leader, and the veteran 
Eduard Bernstein, whose attendance at these Congresses 
began in 1872. Belgium appeared nearly in equal strength 
with Great Britain; and France, though the main Socialist 
group declined to attend, was represented by a dozen 
members. Holland sent Troelstra with half-a-dozen other 
notabilities, whilst from Denmark came Stauning and his 
supporters. Italy and Switzerland were only partially 
represented, whilst from Russia and Poland, Lithuania and 
Georgia—and even the little Republic of Azerbaidjan— 
came such representatives as could reach Geneva from 
wherever they happened to be in residence. 

The outstanding achievement of the Congress was the 
complete reconciliation of the Labour and Socialist organisa- 
tions of the nations lately at war. There are, as there 
always will be, differences between sections within each 
country. But the fundamental cleavage between the 
belligerent nations, so far as concerns the representative 
organisations of the wage-earning class and of the Socialists 
as such, has now been removed. The question of ‘ War 
Guilt ” had to be raised; the Belgians insisted on it, with 
French concurrence, though the British delegation deprecated 
going back to the past, and wished to let bygones be 
bygones. The question was referred to one of the usual 
mixed committees, on which each nation was strongly 
represented. A very short discussion, free from bitterness, 
led to a candid expression from the Germans of their regret 
at not having more strongly combated the militarism of 
their own Government, of their acknowledgment of the 
guilt of Imperial Germany in the violation of the independ- 
ence of Belgium, and of the obligation of Republican 
Germany to make reparation to the sufferers. “ The 
German Revolution,” they said, “ had happened five years 
too late, to the great misfortune of the whole world and 
especially of the German people; and not to have 
prepared earlier the way to it is a fault of which the German 
Socialists must declare themselves guilty.” The Belgians 
expressed their full satisfaction. There were, it is said, 
affecting scenes of reconciliation in the committee room. 
At the Congress itself the declaration was voted unanimously 
after the various spokesmen had cordially expressed their 
great satisfaction; and the hearty applause that spon- 
taneously burst forth from all the delegates showed how 
great was the sense of relief from the incubus of disunion 
which, for six years, has paralysed International Socialism. 
It should be stated that throughout the whole week's 
proceedings the utmost good feeling prevailed. The 
delegates of the different nations were always exchanging 
courtesies, and the Congress kept excellent order. The 
only “incident ” was an organised interruption near the 
close of the proceedings of the last day but one, when a 
crowd of Geneva workmen, belonging to an extreme 
Communist section, took advantage of the open gallery to 
denounce the entire Congress, root and branch, and all the 
delegates without distinction, as “ assassins,” “ murderers ”’ 
and “ traitors.” 

Another notable achievement of the Congress was the 
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definite supersession of the merely declamatory phraseology 
of International Socialism by an attempt to work out a 
practical programme. It is a curious fact that, whilst 
International Socialist Congresses have been held since 
1864, not until this year has there been any official explana- 
tion of what “ socialisation ’”’ meant, and by what changes 
it was to be accomplished. The report prepared in com- 
mittee, and unanimously adopted by the Congress, gives, 
in 1,500 words, a definite statement (a) of the inevitable 
gradualness of the process of socialisation, which can only 
proceed from one industry to another, providing for the 
transformation into a public service of each in turn, according 
as it ripens for the process ; (b) of the threefold division of 
socialisation, some few industries becoming nationalised, 
many more municipalised, and, at any rate in some 
countries, the whole supply of household requisites being 
the sphere of the consumers’ Co-operative Movement ; 
(c) of the inevitability and desirability of accompanying 
each act of expropriation of individual ownership by 
compensation to the owner, the funds being drawn from 
the taxation of property-owners as a whole, by Capital 
Levy, Income Tax and Supertax, Death Duties, and the 
limitation, for the profit of the Exchequer, of the amount 
of legacies and inheritances; and (d) of the recognition 
that the peasantry, where such exists, must be maintained 
in security in their holdings, and that “ in the large measure 
of individual freedom that will be characteristic of a Socialist 
community, the adoption of the principle of socialisation 
does not exclude production by individual peasants on the 
nation’s land, or by independent craftsmen working on 
their account, or by artists of any kind, or by members 
of the brain-working professions, provided always that 
they do not exploit the labour of other persons.” With 
regard to the administration of the socialised industries 
and services, stress is laid on the importance of separating 
the political government from the industrial management, 
and generally of dividing ultimate control from administra- 
tion. The National Board for each nationalised industry, 
it is laid down, should be tripartite, representing the mass 
of the workers, the managers and technicians and the 
consumers and community as a whole. It should be 
supplemented by District Councils and Works Committees 
and also by Joint Boards for each separately organised 
vocation, where the conditions of labour will be settled by 
collective bargaining—altogether, much resembling the 
“Plumb plan” for American railway nationalisation and 
the proposals of Mr. Justice Sankey for the British Coal 
Industry. 

Another noteworthy departure of the Congress from 
tradition was that, for the first time in two-thirds of a 
century, it defined—and incidentally defined away—the 
class term Arbeiterclasse or Proletariat, which we translate 
as “ Labour.” “In the term Labour,” declares the Geneva 
Congress to the Socialists of all lands, ‘‘ we include not 
merely the manual working wage-earners, but also the 
intellectual workers of all kinds, the independent handi- 
craftsmen and peasant cultivators, and, in short, all those 
who co-operate by their exertions in the production of 
utilities of any kind.” It is this majority (from which are 
excluded only the non-working landlords and rentiers— 
who “ live by owning ”’) that the Socialists desire and expect 
to see, in all countries of advanced political and industrial 
evolution, presently assuming power. The report on the 
“ Political System of Socialism ” disclaimed all dictatorship, 
and sketched out a parliamentary system with universal 
suffrage, ministerial responsibility and departmental control. 
This is to be distinguished from ‘“ Middle-class Parlia- 
mentarism ”’ chiefly by the elaborate industrial adniinistra- 
tion described in the report on Socialisation, and by the 
recognition of the trade unions and professional associa- 
tions (and possibly of a National Industrial Council 
composed of their representatives) as social organs with 
which Parliament will co-operate, and to which it may 
entrust part of the work of the supervision and regulation. 


Throughout the Congress there ran two leading ideas. 
What everybody wanted—with the exception of a tiny 
section of the British delegates, inexperienced in inter- 
national affairs—was to make clear the position of the 
Second International in regard to those parts of the action 
of the Soviet Government, and of the declarations of Lenin, 
with which they did not agree. Without abuse or denuncia- 
tion of the so-called ‘‘ Moscow International,” the Geneva 
Congress emphasized its all but unanimous determination 
to have nothing to do with “ dictatorship,” with repression 
of the elementary freedoms of minorities, or with the 
supersession of the Parliamentary system. At the same 
time the Congress showed throughout the greatest anxiety 
to enable those sections in the various countries which had 
abstained from attendance once more to rejoin the Inter- 
national. With this view the Congress unanimously 
asked the British Labour Party to undertake the work of 
negotiation. It elected Mr. Henderson, President of the 
new Executive Committee, and directed this Committee 
to meet in London; and it cordially and unanimously 
pressed on the British delegates that they should undertake 
the conduct of the International Socialist Bureau and the 
International Secretariat, which, for the moment, M. 
Camille Huysmans has been persuaded to retain. Alto- 
gether the International seems largely, as a result of this 
Congress, to have lost that predominantly Continental 
complexion which before the war prevented any really 
close relationship with the British Labour Movement. 
Doubtless it will remain the most internationally repre- 
sentative of Labour and Socialist organisations, but the 
effect of the transference of its headquarters to London 
can hardly fail to be considerable. 


PERSECUTION 


'T is natural to persecute. That is what good 
people seldom realise. They never dream that 
they are guilty of persecution when they are 
taking steps against people whom they regard as 

wholly bad. They believe that persecution means the 
maltreatment of people like themselves. We doubt 
whether any persecutor ever lived who would have 
admitted that he was a persecutor. Torquemada did 
not regard himself as a persecutor but as a Christian. 
He believed it was possible to make Spain a country 
exclusively inhabited by believers in Christ. Judged 
by his aim, he was a noble creature enough, but 
whether a man is a persecutor or not depends not on 
his end but on his means. Practically everything 
that we call persecution has some kind of idealistic 
end. It has almost invariably a religious, a patriotic 
or revolutionary excuse. Christians were not perse- 
cuted in Rome merely because they were good; they 
were persecuted because they affronted the national 
religion. They would not sacrifice to the images of 
the gods or even take an oath by the genius of the 
emperor. They were bad citizens, disloyal, atheistic, 
organised in secret societies, enemies of the human 
race. The case for persecuting them was the case of 
almost all respectable men before even respectable 
men discovered that it did not pay to persecute. Until 
this discovery was made, it was only natural that the 
governing class should do their level best to exter- 
minate every sort of political and—what was then 
almost the same thing—religious heresy. Governments 
desire loyal subjects—subjects who accept things as 
they are instead of desiring to overturn them. If it 
were feasible, they would get rid of all others. Perse- 
cution was a valiant attempt to dispense with disloyal 
and disbelieving subjects. In Spain it succeeded so 
far at least as relates to the expulsion of the disloyal 
and disbelieving. There was never such a triumph of 
persecution as the Inquisition in Spain. Under Torque- 
mada close on a million Jews were driven out of the 
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country, leaving their goods behind them. Spain, 
however, has found since then that, in getting rid of 
people she did not like, she also got rid of prosperity 
which she did like. Persecution can undoubtedly be 
made a success by any country that is willing to pay 
the price. The price that Spain paid was material 
and spiritual decay. If Spain had failed in her perse- 
cutions, she might have succeeded better in other 
things. The punishment of one’s enemies has often 
to be paid for by the punishment of oneself. 


A great deal of persecution, we think, is founded 
on a fallacy. It has its origin in the belief that we can 
kill an opinion by killing a man who holds it. If we 
could, there might be a great deal to be said for perse- 
cution. There would also be a great deal to be said 
for that revolutionary form of persecution—assassina- 
tion. Mazzini said that assassination was legitimate 
only in cases where everything the dead man stood for 
would accompany him into the grave. In practice, 
this means that assassination is never—or almost 
never—justified. We certainly never heard of a case 
in which any Nihilist or anarchist achieved anything 
by a murder except the murder itself. We do not 
remember any instance of an improvement in govern- 
ment resulting from the murder of an emperor, king, 
or president in modern times. It would not be fair to 
include among assassinations the execution of Charles I. 
or of Louis XVI., but, even as regards them, we have 
always to remember that both the Stuarts and the 
Bourbons returned. Persecution at its worst has 
meant the assassination, not of individuals, but of 
crowds. It is a heroic attempt to kill opinions by 
killing people. If it were what the Americans call a 
practical proposition, no doubt many good men would 
justify it. How easy it is for the orthodox Christian 
to persuade himself that the atheist is a purveyor of 
spiritual poison to the young, and that, if atheists could 
only be exterminated, many young souls might be 
saved from Hell! His case is amazingly logical. Who 
is there who would not exterminate a nest of rats? 
Tolerance, he tells himself, does not mean tolerating 
the intolerable. All that the advocate of tolerance 
can say in reply is that a policy of extermination simply 
will not ates Christianity that resorts to murder is 
guilty of self-murder. It can slaughter atheists only 
at the cost of slaughtering Christianity. It can but 
damage itself, and in the end the persecuted creed will 
survive. We doubt if any heresy has ever disappeared 
entirely as the result of persecution. Catholicism, 
Protestantism and Judaism have all been persecuted 
fairly strenuously at different times, and all of them have 
survived—survived in all the greater strength, perhaps, 
on account of the fire through which they have passed. 
Persecution is the most discredited of all forms of 
resolute government. At best, it can but produce 
devastation and call it peace. 


Long after the more murderous forms of persecution 
went out of favour, however, milder methods of perse- 
cution remained popular. We no longer killed a man 
for his opinions, but we victimised him. We refused 
him the rights of citizenship unless he saw eye to eye 
with us—or pretended to do so—about religion. We 
would not allow him to vote at the elections because 
he differed from us about the wine on the communion 
table. We forbade him to send his son to the Univer- 
sity because he said prayers for the dead. We did 
not, of course, admit that this was the reason. We 
told ourselves that he was professedly a disloyal citizen 
because, if it came to a conflict between the Pope and 
the King, he was bound to take sides with the Pope. 
Such a conflict between King and Pope is purely hypo- 
thetical—though it was not always so—but it served 
well enough to give our prejudices a basis in logic. 
No man, we were told, can serve two masters. A 


divided loyalty, we agreed, is not loyalty at all. And 


we persuaded ourselves that Catholicism is a form of 
unpatriotism. We failed to observe that the loyalty 
of every man is divided and conditional. There may 
be a conflict of loyalties even in the most Protestant 
breast. Cromwell was loyal to his conscience and his 
country, though not to his king. Practical experience, 
however, ultimately convinced us that on the whole 
a Catholic was as likely to be loyal in everyday affairs 
as anybody else. Similar discoveries were made in 
other civilised countries during the t century, so 
that at the present time there is very little persecution 
on religious grounds in any part of western Europe. 
Protestants and Catholics have agreed to differ. They 
work side by side in the factory, in the law court, in 
the army. They no longer fearfully suspect one 
another of vast ambitions for world-power or downfall. 
They know that, on nine-tenths of public affairs, there 
is nothing to divide them, and that a Catholic is as 
likely to die for English liberty as a Protestant. During 
the war, the English Catholic was in closer sympathy 
with the Protestant at home than with the Catholic 
in Germany. The lesson that we have learned in the 
past two hundred years is that any honest man may be 
a useful citizen. Whatever his opinions—Catholic, 
Protestant or atheist, monarchist or republican, Con- 
servative, Liberal or Socialist—his country will gain 
more by making use of his services than by wasting its 
energy in penalising him for his opinions. 

There is, we fancy, only one part of these islands 
where any considerable attempt has been made in 
recent times to sweep back the incoming tide of tolera- 
tion. This is in Belfast, where the Protestant. workers 
in the shipyards have decided to introduce a political 
test for admission into their company. Thirty years 
ago it was a common thing for a Belfast worker to go 
to his employer and say: “I won’t work beside So- 
and-so; he’s an R.C.” This, it is fair to say, happened 
as a rule at times of ferment; and, during the greater 
part of the year, the Protestant and the Catholic worked 
comfortably side by side. Periodically, however, the 
persecuting spirit would get uppermost, and the 
Catholics would be chased with stones and bolts out 
of their employment, the theory being that a Catholic 
was a traitor and that to tolerate traitors is itself a 
sort of treason. Certainly, no Belfast Protestant ever 
believed himself guilty of persecution in refusing to 
work with Catholics or even in hurling rivets at them. 
He felt that he was doing loyal work and that loyalty 
was the first duty of man. Even at the present time 
the Orange workers will not admit that they are perse- 
cuting their fellows on religious grounds. They say 
that they will allow Catholics to work in the shipyards 
if they will sign a form abjuring Sinn Fein and affirming 
allegiance to King George. At first glance this may 
seem a reasonable enough demand to many loyal 
citizens. But it is founded on the fallacy that is at 
the base of all persecution—the fallacy that one can 
serve one’s cause by penalising one’s opponents for their 
opinions. The truth is that, in the building of a ship, 
the political and religious opinions of a worker are 
irrelevant. If a man does his work well, it does not 
matter whether he believes in Purgatory or a flat earth 
or an Irish Republic or nothing at all. No factory 
on earth could get on with its work if the political 
and religious divisions of the workers got mixed up 
with the machinery. The Orange workers of Belfast 
know perfectly well that in the end they always have 
to settle down and live on terms of forbearance with 
their Catholic fellow-townsmen—that they can neither 
exterminate them nor get rid of them in any other 
way. If it were possible to do this, it would have 
been done long ago. Irish Nationalism in Belfast has 
again and again been driven into its own quarters 
by threat and riot, but it has always ebbed only to 
return. For better or worse, Ulster is permanently 
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a place inhabited by men with opposing creeds and, 
in the circumstances, there is nothing for them but to 
make the best of their proximity and to grin and bear 
it. One of the worst results of discrimination against 
any body of men on account of their beliefs is that it 

rovokes reprisals. A Catholic majority persecuted 

rotestants in France; a Protestant majority in 
England took revenge on its Catholic minority. If 
the Belfast worker discriminates against the Catholic 
whose attitude to the British throne he regards as 
seditious, the Munster worker may be tempted to 
punish the Protestant who will not take an oath of 
allegiance to the Irish Republic. The Dublin County 
Council, we see, has already decided to withhold its 
advertisements from the Unionist Irish Times on the 
ground that the latter is a seditious paper. We regard 
it as a deplorable thing that men on either side should 
waste so much energy on hunting down sedition. In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, sedition which 
merely consists in the expression of an opinion does 
no mortal man a pennyworth of harm. If the opinion 
is there, you do not kill it by persecuting it. There 
is nothing more likely to give life to a wrong opinion 
than the maltreatment of those who hold it. There is 
a certain chivalry in human nature which flies to the 
defence of an opinion that is unfairly attacked. We 
have no objection to making war on false opinions if 
it can be shown that they can be defeated in this way. 
But history proves that opinions do not disappear 
but thrive as the result of the sufferings of those who 
hold them. Much can be said in favour of persecution 
from a doctrinaire point of view. But in practice it is 
as futile as shooting at a shadow or trying to put out 
the light of the sun by smashing a looking-glass. 


NEW WEAPON AGAINST 


TUBERCULOSIS 


MMUNITY from and susceptibility towards given 
poisons are often inherited, germinal, racial 
characteristics. Man is naturally susceptible to 
arsenic or to poisons of the typhoid bacillus, but 

is immune towards infection and intoxication by, say, 
distemper or swine fever. This natural immunity (or 
susceptibility, either being a degree of the other) is a 
fascinating theme, especially as regards its origin— 
whether by natural selection of fortuitous germinal 
variations, or by the inheritance of acquired parental 
characteristics. Thus we may argue whether the 
breeding within their victim of trypanosomes that defy 
arsenic or antimony compounds cautiously administered 
by way of remedies in a case of sleeping-sickness be due 
to natural selection of those which have a natural, 
fortuitous degree of relative immunity to these metalloid 
poisons or to the acquirement of resistance in one 
generation of the parasites and its transmission to 
their offspring. In either case, the motto for the 
physician, who has these drugs of power in his hands, 
but knows that they may soon lose it, is clearly Lord 
Fisher’s, that ‘‘ moderation in war is imbecility.” 
We have assumed that immunity may be acquired 
by the individual organism. A moderate experience 
of the poison breeds the power to withstand a dose 
which, at first, would have been fatal. ‘‘ Use is every- 
thing’; ‘‘ Familiarity breeds contempt.’’ A moment’s 
consideration will show that this power to acquire 
immunity is simply an instance of that power of adap- 
tation which is a primary and universal characteristic 
of all living creatures. We may acquire immunity 
against all manner of formerly injurious agencies— 
tobacco, a hard bed, a talkative companion, a raucous 


A 





voice, evil suggestion, bad cooking, unusually hot or 
cold or dry or humid weather—what you will. Further 
injury is thus prevented—we have realised prophylaxis, 
On the other hand, though much less frequently, if not 
indeed as an apparent anomaly, a “dose” of the 
toxic agent, say white of egg for one man, or the kind 
of person who has an endless supply of funny stories 
for another, may greatly intensify susceptibility, so 
that the veriest trace of egg-albumin in the one case, 
or the merest menace of a narrative intention in the 
other, may instantly produce the most violent symp- 
toms of physical or intellectual nausea. But, whether 
the reaction be prophylactic or anaphylactic, in either 
case we have to deal with a specific modification of the 
organism, determined by and relative to a specific 
experience. 

In the realm of physiology we observe that he who 
“trains” now for the coming Olympic Games at Ant- 
werp is acquiring immunity against fatigue—that is 
to say, he is, for instance, producing small doses of 
fatigue poisons within his muscles by running shorter 
distances and thus learning how to withstand much 
larger when he runs further. He who learns this best 
will, other things being equal, be the Marathon winner. 
In the realm of toxicology we read of the Styrians who 
learn to eat arsenic in doses which, taken without 
previous experience of lesser ones, would speedily be 
fatal; or we remember how a small cigarette, highly 
toxic at first, leads to immunity even against successive 
pipefuls of shag. In the realm of epidemiology, we 
know that an attack of, say, measles, or any of the 
so-called childish ailments, usually protects against 
another. We call them childish ailments, thinking the 
children silly to be so susceptible, unlike our splendid 
selves ; but the fact is that the child protects the man. 

If, by casual exposure to such intoxications, one 
may acquire immunity against them, would it not, 
perchance, be worth while deliberately to incur ex- 
posure under favourable conditions, so as to purchase 
future immunity? Provident and plucky persons 
purchase exemption in other spheres by such means ; 
why not immunity against, say, allen? Hence 
the Eastern invention of inoculation against small-pox, 
introduced into this country by Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, and increasingly adopted until its super- 
session by vaccination, thanks to Jenner—the later 
method being a modification of the former, based on 
and applying the same principle of acquired immunity.* 

Then came Pasteur and the new age. Thanks to 
Sir Almroth Wright, to Professor A. Calmette of Lille, 
and to Sir William Leishman, we have lately learnt 
how to apply this universal, natural, vital principle of 
adaptation, as illustrated by the acquirement of im- 
munity against chemical poisons, to the prevention 
of typhoid and paratyphoid fevers. This matter has 
often been discussed here and need not be further 
considered, except briefly to say that this Anglo-French 
discovery has saved hundreds of thousands of lives in 
both the British and French armies since 1914. 

Some eight or ten years ago, the late Professor Metch- 
nikoff, then sub-director of the Pasteur Institute, gave 
the Priestley lecture of the National Health Society 
before a most discreditably small audience at the Royal 
Society of Medicine. I found the lecture mighty dis- 
concerting, and so, I fancy, did the chairman, Sir James 
Crichton-Browne. For Metchnikoff suggested that 
early infection with tubercle bacilli—as, perhaps, 
ingested in tuberculous milk or otherwise—would, if 
recovered from, provide some degree of immunity to 
subsequent infection. He told us how adult Kalmucks 
and other peasants, entering the great Russian cities, 

* Having been taken on a visit to Palestine in infancy, the present 

writer was there inoculated with small-pox, and many subsequent 
attempts to vaccinate him have been unsuccessful, for he then acquired 
what is probably a lifelong immunity towards the poison of -pox 
or its modification cow-pox. 
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quickly fell victims to the disease, against which they 
had not been, as it were, naturally “ vaccinated ”’ in 
youth. One walked out of the Barnes Hall wondering 
whether just the right doses of tuberculous milk in 
childhood might not be the best prophylactic against, 
say, industrial phthisis in later years: and, if so, what 
about our campaign against tuberculous milk ? 

Well, I do not think we should relax our efforts 

inst tuberculous milk, but, on the other hand, if 

Metchnikoff was right, we may look hopefully to the 
laboratory for safe means of acquiring immunity against 
tuberculosis as against typhoid. And doubtless he was 
right but, I have never felt it desirable to advertise his 
views in public, either by voice or pen, until this moment, 
for they would quickly be abused by the vested interests 
which have hitherto successfully employed the Board 
of Agriculture to defeat every effort towards a clean 
milk supply in this country. The time has come, 
however, when, in my judgment, the matter may bene- 
ficially be discussed in public. 

Professor Calmette, now assistant director of the 
Pasteur Institute, is the author of the first article in 
the first number of a quite magnificent new journal 
which we owe to the League of Red Cross Societies, * 
and his subject is “ The Protection of Mankind against 
Tuberculosis.” He shows how recent observations 
have demonstrated the possibility of endowing suscep- 
tible animals with a high degree of immunity to tuber- 
culosis, by inoculating—or educating—them with small 
doses of bacilli of modified virulence, and now he 
hopes for the beneficent application of this principle 
to man: 

These scientifically established facts show that we may 
regard it as possible by a process of active vaccination to assure 
the protection of man against bacillary infection. It is now 
a question of finding out what procedure will be the most 
surely effective and at the same time harmless even to infants, 


and when we have acquired a knowledge of the process, the 
duration of its protective effects must be determined. 


Our rule against disease, I think, should be Crom- 
well’s ; “‘ Neglect no means.” We must see the problem 
whole. The rudiments of logic should be retained. 
John Stuart Mill, if I remember aright my schoolboy 
reading of his System, taught that when we say that 
one thing is “‘the’’ cause of another, we simplify the 
process of causation unduly. All causation is complex. 
“Remove the cause,” a classical axiom of medicine, 
is too simply stated. The tubercle bacillus is “the 
cause ’’ of tuberculosis, but so also is the susceptibility 
of the patient. Toxicity is not in the poison alone but 
in the poisonableness of the poisoned. We must neglect 
no means. If now I draw attention to Professor Cal- 
mette’s appeal for the resources for the experiments 
necessary to achieve vaccination against tuberculosis, 
this does not mean that I would have the reader forget 
the immense complexity of causation in this social, 
urban disease—the importance of sunlight and good food 
rich in vitamines, of pathogenic factors such as rickets 
and alcoholism and starvation, the significance of 
exposure to infection, the possibility of isolating ‘* open ”’ 
eases, and so forth. And Professor Calmette, whilst 
asking and hoping for vaccination against tuberculosis— 
which we have seen to be not a “ medical superstition ”’ 
but an illustration and employment of that fundamental 
property and condition of all life, its power of adap- 
tation—shows his sense of proportion when he con- 
cludes his masterly paper in these words : “ Our guiding 
principle in the social campaign against tuberculosis 
is the protection of healthy subjects, whether infant 
or adult, against massive or frequent infections. [Italics 
mine.] This fundamental idea should be made known 
among the public by every possible means.” 

Amongst such means has long been ? LENs. 
RE ny ty ee 
Spanish by the League of Red Cross Societies, Geneva. 





Correspondence 


THE REALITY OF THE FAMINE 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—We have been visiting some of the hospitals and feeding- 
stations which are to-day endeavouring to save the German 
children and the terribly impoverished university students from 
fatal injury by hunger and disease, and we cannot help asking 
for the hospitality of your columns in order to testify to the 
facts, because the bulk of the British public is entirely unaware 
of what the present situation means. 

One must have known Germany before the war in order 
to realise the catastrophe which is hidden below the surface. 
In the hotels and restaurants there is plenty to eat, and the 
traveller has little discomfort to put up with except on the 
days when the only bread supplied is the indigestible black- 
brown bread of the general public. He may sometimes get 
margarine or even butter, and in the crowded streets he may 
think he sees a proof that things are prosperous. 

But let him take the trouble to visit a hospital and he will 
find an abyss of evil of which the following is typical. During 
our visit to a children’s out-patient clinic, two little twin sisters, 
healthy girls become tuberculous, had come for their second 
examination. The mother had received an order for milk and 
butter, but instead of improved condition there had been a 
marked decline, the weights of the two girls being 25 and 20 kg. 
instead of the normal 40. Why? Because the municipal food 
office, thovgh reserving all possible food for the sick, had run 
short of butter, so that the doctor's order was worthless. While 
the traveller, eating luxuries which his hotel has obtained by 
illicit trading, reflects that the famine has been exaggerated, 
the needs of the sick cannot be met even by the authorities 
who are in the best position to meet them. Although a small 
amount of luxury food reaches the hotels, there is not a sufficient 
quantity to enable the public authority to obtain a regular 
supply for urgent purposes. Surveying them by hundreds, in 
school and after school, where they were getting a meal by 
foreign charity, one realised from the occasional presence of a 
child with normally healthy complexion that the usual grey 
or yellowish hue of the mass meant a deficiency of feeding which 
is rightly called famine. 

The British public is familiar with statistics; it reads of 
80,000 tuberculous children in Berlin alone, a million children 
dead in Germany from hunger and consumption since the Armis- 
tice. But to become aware of the enormity of the evil one must 
see the school children with hollow chests and lifeless eyes, 
the corpse-like babies dying in the wards because their mothers’ 
milk was poisoned by bad and exiguous food. Here is a whole 
rising generation on the verge of breakdown. Tuberculosis 
and rickets find an easy prey, and the soil is ready for epidemics 
which may spread to all Europe. 

The ultimate remedy can only be found in governmental action 
such as is advocated by the Fight the Famine Council—in the 
supply of credit and the resumption of free international relations. 
Meanwhile, we desire to testify to the intensity of the need for 
relief and the immeasurable value of the various efforts asso- 
ciated with the Save the Children Fund (26, Golden Square, 


London, W. 1.)}—Yours, etc., 
J. Ramsay MACDONALD, 


Joserpu KIne. 
Geneva, August 10th. 


THE CONTROL OF SOCIETY 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTEesMAN, 


Sir,—The interesting article in your current issue on ‘‘ Com- 
munism and Labour Policy’ ends with the ominous words 
“*the control of society by those who perform useful social 
service in the interests of the whole community.” I say “ omin- 
ous words” because they seem to express the will-o’-wisp 
that has been leading the dance of death through all phases 
from absolute monarchy to Bolshevism. Every controller— 
monarch, aristocrat, liberal politician or capitalist—when 
driven to “ rationalise’ his motives, will argue that he is per- 
forming useful service. 

All these methods of controlling society having failed, I 
suggest that the great need of the world, now as ever, is to 
invent, or rediscover, some way of getting at what Mr. W. L. 
Hare calls ‘“‘ the common mind ” and letting that control. The 
folk-moot did this to some extent; and it is noteworthy that 
Jesus, a revolutionary if ever there was one, appealed to the 
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folk-moot, the Greek equivalent of which is ecclesia. His early 
followers used this method. Perhaps the best modern equivalent, 
and a fairly successful one, is the Quaker meeting. 

Modern parliamentary systems fail to bring together ordinary 
people of all sorts to find their common mind on common pro- 
blems. When we hit upon a method of doing this we shall, I 
think, be in a fair way to freeing individuals to exercise their 
social faculties, not to control society, but to serve it under 
the “ dictatorship ” of the common mind. Here, I suggest, is 
the real problem of democracy and socialism.—Yours, etc., 

Artuur Sr. JOHN. 


{[Mr. St. John seems curiously to have misunderstood the 
phrase of ours which he quotes. Our meaning would perhaps 
have been clearer if we had written “‘ the control of society by 
all those who perform, etc.”—which is only another way of 
saying that citizenship should be based on service. We quite 
agree that the expression of the ‘‘ common mind ”’ is the whole 
problem of democracy.—EpD. N.S.] 


CANONS OF CRITICISM 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

S1r,—The discourse of ‘‘ Affable Hawk ”’ on criticism and the 
shifting of the angle from which works of art are regarded at 
different periods, in last week’s NEw SrTaTESMAN, contains an 
implication of which either the bird was unconscious or which it 
intentionally ignored. The first part of that discourse contained 
the confession that the light of beauty had faded from the pages 
of Swinburne, and that on analysis this phenomenon was due 
to Swinburne being no longer “‘ the fashion.” So far so good ; 
but the Hawk went on to suggest that this tendency “‘ to repro- 
duce in ourselves sympathetically the emotion of people who 
surround us ”’ was not only a distorting medium through which 
to view works of art, but a magnifying-glass which revealed also 
their merits. When that medium changed, then, not only were 
the limitations of a particular form of art obvious to everybody 
of any sensibility, but its merits disappeared, too. The instances 
brought forward were the judgments passed by the Renaissance 
on the Middle Ages, by the 18th Century on the Renaissance and 
by the Romantic Revivalists on the 18th Century. Now the 
implication is that all criticism is purely subjective. When the 
mood of men changes, they cease to see beauty where they saw 
it before, just as a man, when walking at sunset along the bank of a 
river, sees the glory shining first on this streak of water and then 
on that, as he himself moves. In that case there are no fixed 
canons by which works of art can be judged.— Yours, etc., 

JoHN RAVENSHAW. 


[‘* Affable Hawk” writes :—We are very reluctant to believe 
that what we admire ought not to be admired by everybody. 
Yet we do make excuses for some who differ from us, at any rate 
for those who lived at other periods than our own; we are only 
hard upon our contemporaries, or immediate'predecessors, because 
(however unfairly) we suppose that their experience of life 
resembles our own, and therefore that they ought to know better ; 
they ought to see beauty where we see it. But our indulgence 
towards those who we recognise as having lived in a different 
world, indicates that we are conscious that wsthetic judgments’ 
are “‘subjective.”” We do not deny to Coleridge a fine xsthetic 
sense because he did not see as clearly as some of us now see the 
beauty of Pope’s best work. Still, the fact that Coleridge hardly 
accounted him a poet, does not alter our conviction that he 
was one. Nor do we value Milton less because Morris saw 
nothing in him. Why? Because we can explain to ourselves 
how these men came to pass these judgments. The historic 
method of criticism is an attempt to put oneself at the spot where 
the sheen fell brightest on a particular reach of the river—to 
use Mr. Ravenshaw’s metaphor—and the defence of the personal 
method of criticism is that, if properly employed, the reader will 
perceive the particular angle from which the critic is looking at 
the object, and either put himself at that angle or dismiss the 
critic’s conclusions. That is to say both methods are attempts 
to neutralise the subjectivity of different esthetic judgments. 
The value of “ culture ” is that it enables a man to see the same 
work of art from many different angles. From which does he 
judge it best? In my view his decision on that point can only 
have a tentative value. If he finds that judged through several] 


modes of feeling the work in question has still value, that is a 
most important fact about it ; but it does not follow that each 
mode of feeling, or fashion, was not the medium for conveying a 
perfectly genuine esthetic judgment. ] 


THE BEAUTY OF BUTTER 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTEsMAN. 

Str,—The obvious Irishman who wrote of butter last week 
would undoubtedly have grown into the poet he desires to sing 
its praises if he had really ever known what good butter is, 
He believes it to be a necessary and a joy, yet his idea of its 
idyllic origin is altogether incomplete. He thinks that any 
cow grazing on any meadow and milked by any hands will 
give him butter, and it is this unholy satisfaction with a product 
which is often worse than the deplorable margarine that prevents 
our all having real butter to our hearts’ content. 

Of course a few people can produce this good butter and eat 
it in their country homes, but as a national food it is unattain- 
able, and I want to provide it for the very slums. The milk 
which he forbids to the full-grown man hot out of a tumbler 
we are obliged to provide for our children, and it is only after 
they have been served that we can turn to butter and cheese. 
We must therefore make it a national duty to provide herds 
of the finest quality and meadows of the richest herbage so 
that a surplus of milk for butter may be secured. But after 
that your herds must be given carefully chosen food, leguminous 
and other, before butter in the real sense can be obtained. 

Butter is the finest proof we could have of successful farming 
at home. It is the best test we have of the quality of a cow’s 
produce, and it cannot be obtained at all in England by our 
present individualist system. THE New SraTEesMAN at least 
should give national agriculture “‘ a leg up.”—Yours, etc., 

Gro. RapForp, 


Miscellany 


SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


R. SOMERSET MAUGHAM is a versatile writer. 

M No one would guess that Caroline (his best 
comedy) was by the same author as Liza of 

Lambeth, Of Human Bondage, The Moon and Sixpence. 
Possessing a remarkable aptitude for carrying out in a 
workmanlike fashion any literary task he sets himself, and 
being also undominated by temperament, he is always 
free to look about him for subjects and therefore to choose 
one which is already “in the air” and likely to prove 
interesting simultaneously to a large number of people. 
He owes his success to tenacity of purpose rather than to 
originality, to what people call vaguely “ brains,” rather 
than to the gifts of an artist. His plays are those of a 
man who has studied the modern stage and its require- 
ments and the needs of the average prominent actor and 
actress thoroughly, but has felt little impulse to create. 
They have not much individuality, no distinctive flavour. 
His novels have more. I think that if you wish to feel 
how Mr. Somerset Maugham instinctively reacts to life you 
could not do better than read Of Human Bondage. It is 
not a cheerful book; the attitude of the author towards 
human nature is mistrustful, and oddly enough there seems 
to be little curiosity about human beings in that attitude; 
the one passion which in the absence of warmer feelings 
helps a writer most to carry to the finish such a long detailed 
piece of work. The strength of Mr. Maugham’s will fills 
me with astonishment and admiration! The prevailing 
note of that book is one of honest, somewhat arid stoicism. 
There is little natural happiness in it ; even the descriptions 
show little sensitive delight. Now at first sight his plays 
which are cheerful seem to form a contrast to his work as 
a novelist, but one has only to recall them to remember 
that though the dialogue is often animated and the theme 
cheerful, there is little real gaiety in them. The cheerful 
theme is, of course, a necessity if the play is to be popular, 
and Mr. Somerset Maugham has aimed at popularity; the 
animation proves on inspection to be somewhat artificial, 
just as “‘ the good things ” of his dialogue often are approxi- 
mations to wit or to the spontaneous expressions of towering 
spirits, rather than genuine examples. He knows as 4 
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practised playwright the precise moment at which some 
character should say something “ bright,” but the bright 
thing said, though it may pass at the moment with our 
absurdly uncritical audiences, has no permanent sparkle. 
The dialogue of Caroline is certainly the best he has written, 
and it is certainly his best comedy. Both in the case of 
his best comedy and of his best novel, The Moon and Sia- 

, the fundamental idea is cynical. I am inclined to 
think that it is in cynicism that Mr. Somerset Maugham 
will find himself, and in the case of an author of such patient 
pertinacity I see no reason to limit one’s expectations. 
Let him delve for themes in his own detached indifference, 
his sense of the harshness of life, the triviality of 
human beings, the ineffectualness of sympathy (I must 
insist again that his sympathy with them and curiosity 
about them is of the superficial kind) and his real successes 
lie before him. In this new play of his, The Unknown, 
the only character whom he has made interesting is a 
woman who has been frozen by the loss of her two sens 
in the war, the only passion he has livingly depicted (the 
other passions are done from the outside) is that of indigna- 
tion against the harshness of life and the softness of people 
who presume to think they can console one into whose 
soul the iron has entered. Miss Haidée Wright’s 
outburst, ‘Who then will forgive God?” was the one 
moment in the play worth attention. She was admirable. 
Personally, I feel sure that Mr. Somerset Maugham, the 
author, was meant to rail against life and cry “ Vive la 
Bagatelle,” and until he does so daringly, openly, cynically, 
that he will never find himself as an artist. 

I hardly know what to say about the play itself, except 
that it is a very half-hearted and therefore negligible attempt 
to do this, and to confront those who drape the uglier 
features of life in religious optimism with facts in human 
nature which they ignore. The story of the play is that 
of a young man from a pious country home who while at 
the Front loses his faith, and consequently loses the girl 
(played by Miss Ellen O'Malley) he was going to marry, 
incidentally giving pain to his mother and to his father, who 
is a dying man. Mr. Somerset Maugham does not really 
understand Sylvia. He portrays her cleverly from outside 
just as he does the vicar. He knows there are such people ; 
people like Sylvia to whom marriage with an unbeliever 
could not be a marriage of true minds—or bodies, for the 
matter of that--but he is unable to make her speak the 
thrilling word which comes out of herself and expresses 
herself, as he could in the case of the bereaved, frozen, 
bridge-playing mother, Mrs. Littlewood. Young Wharton, 
the soldier, is perfectly natural, but also perfectly un- 
interesting. We listen to his views on the problem of 
evil and the benevolence of God without getting that crux 
presented to us with any fresh intensity of feeling, and 
without the advantage of hearing it discussed by a strong 
mind. His repulsion from taking part in the Communion 
Service, and his finally being tricked into doing so by 
Sylvia, who hopes that his lost faith will then miraculously 
return, are not incidents which lead us to the heart of the 
theme. He goes to early service because Sylvia tells him it 
will comfort his dying father and strengthen his father’s faith 
which at the prospect of death has begun to fail him; 
as a matter of fact, his father died a few hours before this 
conversation, and she knew it. If the dramatist had 
either made Wharton refuse or had made him consent at 
once without fuss, it would have given us a stronger sense 
of the depth of the young man’s conversion, but to make 
him go and then feel disgusted with himself afterwards, 
though not unlike an ordinary man, is not interesting. 
The truth is, that discussions about the nature of life and 
man’s destiny, such as we listened to at the Aldwych, 
are only interesting when they are conducted by people 
of exceptional vigour of mind, depth of feeling, or pic- 
turesque oddity ; the average youth’s, the average vicar’s, 
the average retired colonel’s, the average country doctor’s 
views on these questions are hardly worth overhearing. 





When Mr. Shaw conducts a discussion on the stage he at 
least ladles round to everybody a generous allowance of 
his own intellect. The sparring of the vicar and the young 
soldier was realistic and feeble. When John Wharton 
said to the vicar, “I am sure it is not these arguments 
of yours which convince you of the existence of God, but 
a feeling,” the vicar admitted there was something 
in that, and the young man then said, “ Well, I have a 
feeling now that there is nothing in religion.”” One recognised 
the plausibility of such a dialogue; but the spectacle of two 
people gesticulating politely at each other midway across a 
Pons Aefhorum cannot exhilarate or instruct. 
DesMonpD MacCarruy. 


Art 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY 


HE National Gallery has to serve many ends. It 
must whet as well as satisfy the esthetic appetite 
of the community, inspire and guide students, 

provide material for historians and connoisseurs—in short, 
be a source of entertainment, instruction and edification to 
the world in general. All this it has to do on an income 
less than the Prime Minister's. Were it not for private 
munificence—above all, the National Art-Collections Fund, 
which has at last and deservedly obtained official recog- 
nition to the extent of a collecting-box for the Fund being 
placed in the vestibule of the Gallery—the collection would 
hardly rank as second-rate, instead of being one of the 
finest in the world, Despite the war, the last six years 
have seen real progress. The Curzon report has begun to 
bear fruit, in the policy of treating the great public galleries 
of London as a single collection. Many pictures of the 
British School and of modern foreign artists have been 
removed to Millbank ; portraits of mainly historical interest 
have gone to the National Portrait Gallery, and some of the 
more important pictures of the Victoria and Albert Museum 
are now in Trafalgar Square. In the arrangement of the 
pictures also a new spirit is evident. They are still, wisely, 
grouped according to schools, but esthetic considerations 
have not been neglected; and it is proposed shortly to 
remove a number of minor works to the ground floor, to be 
available for examination by students. It is to be hoped 
that this collection will also include good reproductions of 
works not in the Gallery. A courageous attempt has been 
made to tone down the heavy and rococo wall decoration 
by means of colour, not always with success, indeed, for 
the green walls on which the Titians hang take the quality 
out of the blue skies, and even the late Venetians find their 
red background somewhat trying. But these are small 
matters compared with the advantage of seeing the pictures 
treated as living, vital things, and not as exhibits in a 
museum. 

A similar enlightened policy has governed recent acqui- 
sitions, which include not only fine examples of painters 
already represented in the Gallery but work by masters 
rarely seen in this country. The best and most typical 
work of the early Sienese painters can still only be seen in 
Italy, but a “St. Jerome” ascribed to that rare fourteenth- 
century painter, Niccolo Buonaccorsi, a fragment of an 
altar piece possibly by Sano di Pietro (a fifteenth-century 
painter hitherto unrepresented in the National Gallery) and 
additional works by Ugolino da Siena and Sassetta, make 
it possible to appreciate the exquisite feeling for decorative 
effect characteristic of that school. Other recent additions 
of like interest are “‘ Lot and.his Daughters,”’ a work of the 
early Dutch School, whose technique and naively prosaic 
treatment rouse the hope that it may be by Lucas van 
Leyden, of whose work the Gallery has no example; a 
‘** Portrait of a Man” by Francois Clouet, sadly damaged 
but showing that painter’s delicate precision at its best, 
and an “ Adoration of the Magi,” by the elder Brueghel, 
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carried out in tempera with the delicacy of an illumination 
on vellum. 

Pictures of this kind, however, are chiefly of interest to 
the student and connoisseur. Of quite a different kind is 
the “ Agony in the Garden,” by El Greco, whose purchase 
has aroused enthusiasm and criticism. It represents 
the great master of the baroque in his last period, when he 
had thrown aside Italian influence and had fully developed 
his own style, which disregards representation and concen- 
trates upon the rhythmic and dynamic treatment of line 
and mass. Proportion and scale are arbitrary, and in 
particular the human figure is elongated, twisted and arranged 
to suit the artist’s purpose, and treated, not as a number of 
related parts but as a single element in design. Whether 
in the “ Agony ” subject dictated design or design suggested 
subject is immaterial; the fact remains that the two are 
admirably wedded. The arrangement and steely brilliance 
of the colour emphasizes the restless intensity of the design. 
It has been suggested that careless cleaning has removed 
glazes and so changed the quality of the colour, but it is 
more likely that we see the picture much as it was painted 
over three hundred years ago. It may be said that it reflects 
a diseased imagination. Perhaps so; the little we know 
of El Greco certainly suggests a bizarre and eccentric mind. 
But in its wonderful rhythmic pattern in three dimensions 
and in its harsh vitality the picture must rank as one of 
the greatest in the superb collection of Spanish paintings. 
With the “ St. Peter,” lent by the Bowes Museum, Barnard 
Castle, it enables us to appreciate the developed genius of 
El Greco in a way hitherto impossible without visiting 
Toledo. In fact, Spanish art as a whole can be particularly 
well seen in London. Velasquez in his earliest and last 
periods is well represented, and one stifles a sigh of regret 
at not seeing more of Goya, though the Gallery possesses 
two fine portraits and three figure pieces by him, of which 
the “ Prison Scene,” also lent by the Bowes Museum, is 
typical of the artist’s imaginative power. 

The emotional, expressionist art of Spain is ordinarily in 
vivid contrast to the intellectual, realistic art of Italy. Yet 
the late Gothic School of Florence, profoundly influenced 
by the early Sienese, is very close in spirit and method to 
El Greco. Lorenzo Monaco’s “ Coronation of the Virgin,” 
in a very different technique, has the rhythmical linear 
composition which distinguishes the baroque, the same 
arrangement of the sweeping outlines of elongated form 
and drapery, the same calculated distortion of the human 
body, and the same expression of dramatic emotion. Lorenzo 
Monaco and his followers show nothing like the same feeling 
for a third dimension as El Greco, and their use of line and 
colour is more lyrical and more tender than his, but they 
stand essentially for the same aim in art. With them may 
be compared that pre-Raphaelite among the Venetians, 
Carlo Crivelli. This conservative painter of the Venetian 
Marches is in curious contrast to his contemporaries. His 
decorative sense, his use of bright colour, his love of exploit- 
ing the ornamental possibilities of mosaic, gems and precious 
metals, and his reliance on firm outline, put him directly 
in the Byzantine tradition, which through the Sienese had 
influenced the early Florentines. He lacked, however, the 
capacity of these painters for rhythmic design, for inter- 
weaving many figures into one composition, and he was 
more strongly affected than they by current naturalistic 
methods. 

The application of these methods to the expression of 
emotion is well seen in the School of Fra Filippo Lippi. 
One of the most interesting recent additions to the Gallery 
is a reconstructed altar-piece by one of his pupils, the rarely 
seen painter, Pesellino. Pesellino was not a great artist. 
He had all his master’s defects and few of his virtues. The 
altar piece is one of his most important works, and though 
its colour and line have a pleasant lyrical quality, the con- 
ception and handling are stereotyped and weak. Like his 
series of predelle and carsone panels, it shows that he was 
mainly a charming and anecdotal illustrator, with little 


sense of form or design. Representative of a very different 
outlook and method is the ““ Leda and the Swan,” possibly 
by Michelangelo himself, and certainly based on his design. 
Though it has long been in the possession of the Gallery, it 
has only recently been put on view. Now that the authori- 
ties have had the courage to liberate the picture from its 
long captivity in the cellars, they might take the next 
step and hang it where it can be properly seen. 

The acquisition of two new paintings by Tiepolo is of 
particular interest in view of the recent revival in decorative 
painting. To appreciate his grasp of the principles of wall 
and ceiling decoration, his work must be seen in situ. But 
the sketch lent by the Bowes Museum, and the “ Finding 
of Moses,” presented by Mr. de Pass, show his power of 
weaving line and mass into a rhythmic design, which pos- 
sesses the quality of “ staying on the wall,” so essential in 
decoration. With these it is interesting to compare two 
studies by another master in the same field, Puvis de Cha- 
vannes. In themselves of small importance, they illustrate 
the qualities of monumental design and simple unified colour 
which are the basis of that painter’s work. 

The reproach that modern art, and especially modern 
French art, is inadequately represented in the National 
Gallery is to some extent removed by other recent additions. 
Since the seventeenth century, French supremacy in Western 
art has never seriously been disputed; yet no one would 
have gathered this from the National Gallery. For 
instance, there is nothing by either Daumier or Cézanne, 
whose achievement and influence raise them head and 
shoulders above other modern painters. Quite apart from 
their esthetic value, the acquisition of first-rate works 
by these two painters would make clear the tendencies of 
the best modern work and show how closely its aims resemble 
those of the Old Masters. On this and other grounds it is 
regrettable that Renoir’s “ Les Parapluies” has not been 
retained in the National Gallery. The place of work such 
as this is not taken by the Ingres acquired at the Degas 
sale. They show that painter’s unsurpassed feeling for 
form and capacity to express it, but these things are seen 
as in a glass darkly obscured by the convention of an age. 
The fragments of Manet’s “ Execution of the Emperor 
Maximilian”’ do more to fill the gap. Whether Manet 
can be regarded as a great painter is open to argument— 
his preoccupation with surface appearance is against him. 
But his technical skill and his great influence on nineteenth 
century art would alone be sufficient reason for securing 
another and complete work by him. With Manet, Whistler 
may well be compared. The two nocturnes and the “ Sym- 
phony in White,” acquired under the Arthur Studd bequest, 
show what he could do, but even more clearly what he 
could not. The white dress in the “Symphony” is a 
magnificent technical achievement, but the obvious arrange- 
ment of every detail for decorative effect and the lack of 
substance in the figure (the reflection in the glass is more 
solid) make the painting as a whole unreal, shadowy, arti- 
ficial. 

There is more excuse for the absence of modern work 
than for the inadequate representation of the great French 
painters of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Watteau can be seen in the Wallace Collection and at the 
Dulwich Gallery, but there should be at least one worthy 
example here. Nor are two small Chardins enough; for 
it was as a figure painter that he did some of his finest work. 
But the most notable absentees are the portrait painters. 
There is only one Regaud, and one looks in vain for Nattier, 
La Tour, and Peirroneau. The eighteenth century may not 
be everyone’s taste, but at its worst it rarely lost the grand 
manner, and at its best achieved real distinction. 

Yet, cavil as one may at this or that, the fact remains 
that the National Gallery contains one of the most complete 
and best-arranged collections in the world. The Director 
and Trustees are to be warmly congratulated upon their 


recent courage and enterprise. 
W. G. ConsTABLE. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ANY poems have been written lately on a soldier’s 
M death; I know none more beautiful, in feeling at 
any rate, than a song called “ I am content ” in 
The Bard of the Dimbovitza. The Bard of the Dimbovitza is a 
collection of Rumanian folk-songs, collected by Mme. Héléne 
Vacaresco and translated by the late Queen of Rumania, 
who wrote under the name of Carmen Sylva, and Miss Alma 
Strettell. The songs are peculiar to a certain district of 
Rumania, and they are beautiful enough to rank with the 
best folk poetry of all countries. They are mostly unrhymed 
and they are sung to a monotonous chant. Many of them 
are spinning songs, which the girls sing standing in a circle, 
“the best singer and spinner being in the middle. She 
begins to improvise a song and, at any moment she chooses, 
throws her spindle, holding it by a long thread, to another 
girl, who has to go on spinning while the first girl pulls 
out the flax—a proceeding which requires great dexterity 
—and at the same time she has to continue the improvisation 
which has been begun.” It is difficult to believe that 
many of these songs in The Bard of the Dimbovitza are, 
strictly speaking, improvisations. ‘They are more likely to 
be variations on traditional songs. They usually begin 
and end in a refrain, the theme of which has been suggested 
by something in the surroundings which has struck the 
singer. The refrain has only a vague emotional connection 
with the subject of the song. For instance, the refrain 
which begins and closes the dirge I mentioned runs thus : 
A spindle of hazel-wood had I ; 


Into the millstream it fell one day— 
The water has brought it back no more. 


* * * 


The first verse tells us that when the soldier lay dying 
he asked for the prayers of his mother and bride, saying 
“TIT am content.” Some time is supposed to have passed ; 
the flowers and grass have grown above him, and during the 
rest of the song he is thought of as speaking from the grave. 
When he hears the wind in the tree tops he asks if that is 
the sound of the banner fluttering, and the wind answers 
that the battle is over and that the flag has been borne 
home in triumph: “I am content.” Next he hears the 
pattering of the flocks which a shepherd is driving over 
his grave. He asks if that is the sound of the tramping 
of armies : 

My hero, nay ! 
Thou art dead, and the fight is o’er, 
Our country joyful and free. 
Again he answers : ‘‘ I am content.” 
Then he heareth the lovers laughing pass, 
And the soldier asks once more : 
* Are these not the voices of them that love, 
That love—and remember me ? ”’ 
“* Not so, my hero,” the lovers say, 
“* We are those that remember not ; 
For the spring has come and the earth has smiled, 
And the dead must be forgot.” 
Then the soldier spake from the deep, dark grave : 
“*T am content.” 

One is reminded of that sentence of Landor’s: ‘‘ There 
are no fields of amaranth on this side of the grave; there 
are no voices, O Rhodope, that are not soon mute; there 
is no name, with whatever emphasis of passionate love 
repeated, of which the echo is not faint at last.” Men and 
women are reluctant to recognise the completeness of the 
sacrifice of those who died in the war; for that the honour 
they won should be so brief a thing is a reproach to the 
living. Yet not to recognise that they are soon forgotten 
18 to refuse to recognise the beauty of their: ‘‘ I am content.” 

* * * 


_ Like all folk poetry and early poetry these songs have a 
simple unconscious sublimity. They describe only the 





chief episodes of life, while to the primitive poet ordinary 
occupations and the means which nourish life have a poetry 
which civilisation, by interposing so many processes between 
the means and the end, tends to obscure. The civilised 
poet may know that bread is the staff of life, but his in- 
stinctive attitude towards the loaf which the baker leaves 
at his door is very different from that of the folk poet who 
has seen the fields sown, the harvest reaped, the corn 
ground by women and baked in the ashes of his own fire. 
It is only by an emotional and wilful anachronism that 
bread and wine can have the same significance for the 
modern poet. Thus it is that primitive poetry and folk 
poetry often have a dignity and directness those who come 
afterwards can only imitate. 


* * * 


Anyone who wishes to know something about the 
Rumanian people and their literature had better read 
Mr. Beza’s little book, published at 2s. 6d. by McBride, 
Nast and Co. Mr. Beza is a lecturer at King’s College, 
London University. A century ago Rumania was a vassal 
of Turkey and the language of the ruling classes was mostly 
Greek ; Rumanian was despised. Then, after achieving 
independence, Rumania started running to catch up, if 
possible, Western civilisation. In the first stages of that 
breathless race the inevitable happened; educated 
Rumanians turned their backs on the old national tradi- 
tions. The first step was to abolish the old Slavonic alphabet 
and thus break down one barrier between East and West ; 
but the Latinising wave did not stop there. “‘ A philological 
Index Expurgatorius was drawn up. A peculiar language 
was created out of the original remaining words mixed up 
with a large proportion of exotic words from the Italian and 
French.” A cleft was created between the artificial lan- 
guage of the educated and that of the people. Then 
Rumanian folk poetry was discovered by Rumanian literary 
men, and they found in it a language so rich, concrete and 
savoury that it put to shame the pallid linguistic compost of 
the Westernisers—words as full of flavour as a nut or apple. 
And this literary discovery had the same results as the 
discovery of Gaelic literature has had in Ireland. It has 
increased national self-consciousness and made Rumanians 
feel that they Have traditions of their own and find self- 
respect in something besides successful imitation. Mr. 
Beza quotes a Rumanian folk song which expresses in 
allegory the belief of a small nation in its right to live its 
own life in spite of mighty neighbours. It is a dialogue 
between a vulture which is hovering in the sun above the 
trees, through the boughs of which he catches the scent of 
a strawberry flower. 


** Little flower of the mountain, come out of the shadow and let 
me see your face in the light! Pretty little flower, I have a mind 
to take you on my wings and carry you up through the sun’s rays 
until you grow ripe and love me!” 

“ Vulture, sweet-spoken vulture,” answers the flower, “ each one 
has his own life ; you have wings to rise to the skies; my destiny 
is to flourish in the cool shadow. Go, then, on your way and do not 
think of me: the world is wide enough for bird and flower.” 


o* * ~*~ 


Rumanian is not a Slavonic language. This was noticed 
by the Orientalist, Clarke, who visited Rumania in 1802. 
He asserts that the language is in many respects purely 
Latin, “ the difference between our way of speaking Latin 
and theirs consisting only in pronunciation.”” Mr. Beza also 
quotes as accurate his description of the Rumanian peasant : 
“In the midst of their wretchedness, living in huts built 
of mud and thatched with reeds, without one comfort of life, 
the Wallachians always appeared to us to be cheerful. 
The postillions who drove us were remarkable for their 
gaiety, driving at speed even in the deepest mud, and 
galloping their horses at a furious rate, with shouts and 
songs, whenever it was possible to do so.”” Yet their songs 
are sad. 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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FALSE DAWN? 


Cinnamon and Angelica. A Play. By Joun MippLETON 
Murry. Cobden-Sanderson. 5s. net. 

“O dream of dreams,”’ so Mr. Murry invokes his vision, 
“Light for a tremulous instant this quaint scene.” It is, 
indeed, quaint to allegorise the destiny of mankind under 
fanciful names drawn from the household store-cupboard. 
Cinnamon, Prince of Peppercorn, drifts into war with 
Angelica, Princess of the Cloves. Their passionate union, 
contrived by chance and by chance tragically frustrated, 
shows how the dreary system which turns “ jolly boys all” 
into soldiers and breeds invasions, jingo newspapers and 
false points of honour, might melt into unreality, if, by some 
kink in the scheme of things, our natural emotions could 
be liberated. What possibilities of beauty, light and 
happiness the world holds, and how they are blindly brought 
to naught—that is the idea to which Mr. Murry would give 
poetic body. The form he chooses is the verse play, and 
a play dressed out in whimsies. He leaves it open to us 
to read this shadow-tale of the campaign of the Cloves 
for Nonpareil (they have got the garlic gun) against the 
Peppercorns (they are the true military breed) as an 
exercise in the sentimental fantastic. The whole human 
tragedy can, in a way, be expressed by Pierrot. Then 
why not by these pretty, new dream-figures, contrived to 
please such armchair readers as can enjoy an allegory 
when the reference to reality is delicately hinted through 
a moonlight screen ? 

The problem for the critic is that this is obviously not 
Mr. Murry’s intention. He is neither a pacifist moralising, 
nor a sentimentalist taking refuge in the whimsical, nor a 
poet writing a closet play as an experiment in form. It 
is extremely significant that the form of the piece is 
organic; what was to be expressed could not, that is to 
say, take shape otherwise than through dramatic action. 

There may be poetical plays, written only to be read, in 
which the writer is performing an exercise, casting his verse 
into dialogue scenes to give it an added grace. That there 
are poetical plays in which the poetry took that form 
because it had to, though there need be no conscious scenic 
aim, is certain: The Cenci, The Dynasts, and some of 
John Davidson’s plays are examples, M®, Murry’s play 
belongs to this class. It could be effectively staged, with 
shadows or puppets, perhaps, but the point is of minor 
importance. What is important is that a real dramatic 
structure has been created, 

Observing this, we are led to ask whether there is not 
more than appears at first sight behind Mr. Murry’s 
accomplished gossamer verse; for it takes strong fires 
to fuse a drama. He is not in any movement; evidently 
he has no affinity with that renaissance of English poetry 
with which we have been lately stunned. Yet even our 
dulled ears, if they listen intently, may divine something 
powerful fumbling for expression in such a passage as 
this—an element alien both from Celtic mysticism and 
from our fashionable innocencies and sophistications : 

But there is something in that bugle call 

Like to the sun’s own voice for plangency, 

So beautiful, so brimming, and so ended, 
Never to be again, richly remembered 

Only with wealth of anguish for a past 

Of dreams we wake and hold not, topping all 
Mortal ascension to eternity. 

There'll be another sun, another call, 

Another sunshot wind will stream my pennons 
Against the vaulted sky ; but that conjuncture 
Of heavenly music and of heavenly weather 
Slides from our sense for ever. It has been, 
And we sick mortals are. 

The tone is low, and the poet covers his tracks. In 
particular, the quaintness of his scene puts us off the scent, 
we suspect designedly, as if to propitiate and reassure 
the cultured who alone will read him, perhaps to shield 
a deeply felt vision from the chill airs of the age. On this 
view the poem acquires an unusual significance, which 





may perhaps be indicated by recalling the achievement 
of Keats a century ago. 

If we would understand the true poetic impulse, there 
is no better document than Endymion, precisely because 
it fails as a work of art, despite its partial perfections, 
It fails because the poet is trying as he writes to make his 
aim distinct to himself, to clarify his sense of the universal 
value of beauty and to justify his self-dedication to the 
task of recovering and communicating it. 

Spite of despondence, of the inhuman dearth 
Of noble natures, of the gloomy days, 

Of all the unhealthy and o’er-darkened ways 
Made for our searching ; yes, in spite of all, 
Some shape of beauty moves away the pall 
From our dark spirits. 


The process appears as a struggle for which absolute 
sincerity is the first condition, and we are made acutely 
aware of the two main moments in it—the rapture of the 
vision, and the despondence produced by our own “un- 
healthy and o’er-darkened ways.”” Who can say that our 
poetical renascence shows any trace of either moment? That 
Mr. Murry is a stranger to them we are not so certain. 
He is as sincere as Keats, he approaches his art in 
essentially the same spirit, he is entered in the same lists, 
The beauty to which he is dedicated is, as it was for Keats, 
a way of life, a religion in the full sense of the word, not 
merely the emotional indulgence of an impressionable mind. 
The difference between him and Keats is, of course, enormous. 
He displays nothing of that power which the Laureate, 
in writing of Keats, once described as “ the highest gift of 
all in poetry, that which sets poetry above all the arts; 
I mean the power of concentrating all the far-reaching 
resources of language on one point, so that a single apparently 
effortless expression rejoices the esthetic imagination at 
the moment when it is most expectant and exacting, and 
at the same time astonishes the intellect with a new aspect 
of truth.” But this is only a special, though a sublime, 
form of the activity distinctive of creation—the power, 
namely, of pressing everything that is experienced, whether 
through intellect, emotion or sensation, into the service 
of the work. In a measure Mr. Murry possesses this 
power. That he does not also command its supreme 
manifestations may be partly due to his temperament. 
imagin- 


There is a _ connection between sensuous 
ation and the highest felicities of language, and 


sensuous imagination, peculiarly intense in Keats as in 
Shakespeare, is peculiarly faint in Mr. Murry. Again, 
where Keats was despondent, Mr. Murry is desperate. 
For Keats the achievement of beauty was no dilettante 
effort: he affronted every anguish. But he was sustained 
by confidence, and by something which our age can hardly 
understand in the old intensity, the love of fame. For 
Mr. Murry the battle is lost in advance. 
Yes, too late. 

My heart is so deep-laden with despair 

That it will sink into the calméd sea, 

Though all the storms are lulled and the high vault 

Thrills to the benediction of the sun ; 

Though my eyes see the beauty of the land 

I sailed to win how many years ago ; 

The fringéd trees to brush my weary prow, 

The birds of flame are in my rigging perched, 

The island queen herself has signed to me,— 

My logged heart sinks into the crystal sea. 


This dreamy tiredness, the limpness expressed in each 
line and in the diffuse, flat structure of the whole, is removed 
by a century and by a world-war from the buoyancy of 
1819. But no spirit amused by its own. tiredness, or 
pleased by its own pains, speaks here. Is it, then, the 
authentic spirit of poetry, painfully raising her head from 
a vaster mist than Keats imagined, weary and depressed, 
unfledged, unsure, hedging herself about with precautionary 
irony and quaintness? Is it the faint streak in the night 
that precedes a deeper blackness? Each reader will 
judge according to his sense of the quality of Mr. Murry’s 
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work. None, probably, will deny that he is sincere, that he 
knows what poetry is, and that he hates, as passionately 
as Keats would have hated, the weariness of the labyrinth 
in which we wander. 


BRITISH SOCIALISM 


A History of British Socialism. Volume II. By M. Beer. 
G. Bell and Sons, Limited. 15s. net. 

The second volume of Mr. Beer’s History of British 
Socialism is as valuable as the first, and even more 
interesting. It falls into two parts, each practically 
complete in itself: “‘ The Chartist Movement ” (1836-1855), 
to which 190 pages are devoted, and “‘ Modern Socialism ” 
(1855-1920), dealt with in 208 pages. It is a convenience 
to have them both in one volume, but there is even less 
connection between them than between the long series 
of popular movements described in Mr. Beer’s first volume 
and Chartism itself. At least, so the practical English 
reader is apt to feel, whatever the learned historian may 
think. One inference is that nobody need be deterred 
from buying Vol. II. by an omission to buy Vol. I. 
when it appeared fifteen months ago. And both volumes, 
since the original publication of the history in German 
some years ago, have been entirely re-written for the English 
reader. This volume is now as indispensable as the former 
one to every student of British social development. Merely 
from its careful account of the current popular movements, 
it will be invaluable to every politician. It ought without 
delay to be added to every public library. 

Taking it all in all, Mr. Beer has given us the most 
successful history of Chartism that has appeared. It 
is scholarly and complete, and, withal, well-digested 
and succinct; judicially impartial and yet properly 
appreciative of the ideals and aspirations of what was 
undoubtedly, in the field of politics, the most serious 
working-class movement of the nineteenth century. The 
story is well told, with what seems to be greater accuracy 
of detail than by any previous writer. More important 
than the story, in Chartist history, is the character of the 
principal actors in what degenerated into a squalid tragedy, 
and on these characters Mr. Beer is penetrating and 
illuminating. He does justice to Lovett and his humbler 
idealist colleagues; he is severe, perhaps not unfairly, 
on J. R. Stephens; but his treatment of Fergus O’Connor 
will seem to many to err, if at all, on the side of leniency. 
The reader gets to feel that he knows personally all these 
men, and many others of the time, and if this illusion 
of personal acquaintance brings with it sympathy with them 
in their pathetic struggles against overwhelming forces, 
no harm is done. What emerges from Mr. Beer’s narrative 
is a deep impression of the practical wisdom with which, 
on the whole, the Government managed the business. 
What would have happened if Lord John Russell had not 
had the supreme good fortune to appoint Sir Charles Napier 
to the Northern Command, and the equally good judgment 
to permit him to use his humane discretion when justices 
of the peace and manufacturers were imploring him to 
shoot, no man can say. Unfortunately, the Carsons and 
Dyers of the clubs and country houses do not read much, 
but if they would only consider with what tact and patience, 
with what forbearance and yet with what quiet vigour 
Lord John Russell and Sir Charles Napier suppressed, 
almost without loss of life, and with relatively little imprison- 
ment, what was the most formidable insurrectionary 
movement that England has seen since the Peasant Revolt 
of 1881, they might learn something for application in other 
circumstances. This history of how the Government 
handled the Chartist movement, with the result of getting, 
in the end, an astonishing “era of good feeling” and 
industrial prosperity, ought to be read in every place where 
statesmen and army officers are instructed. 

Mr. Beer’s picture of the rise and present position of the 
modern Socialist movement in Great Britain, though 


no less instructive and valuable, necessarily suffers, towards 
the end, from the absence of historical perspective. Here 
we realise the full significance of the title of his book. 
It is “ British Socialism” that he is describing, and he 
makes clear how distinctive and peculiar has been the 
movement, in correspondence with the national character 
and circumstances, and how little it has owed to Karl 
Marx or to any other foreign influences. The reader will 
note with interest—sometimes, perhaps, with amusement 
—Mr. Beer’s frank judgments upon the contemporary 
Socialist organisations and their leading personalities. 
It is, at least, a wonderfully well-informed, candid and 
impartial estimate, by a witness who has been exceptionally 
well-qualified to form an opinion. We suggest to Sir Basil 
Thomson that he should at once add the information 
to his secret dossiers of revolutionary organisations and 
popular agitators. If we are rightly informed, he will 
find much more in Mr, Beer’s book, and much greater 
accuracy of detail, than in the records that have been, 
at great expense, compiled by his officers. It is charac- 
teristic, indeed, of the British “ revolutionary *» movement 
and of British freedom, that the whole business is open and 
public, so that much more information can be purchased 
for a few pence in published documents, or obtained 
gratuitously by frank enquiry at the offices of the various 
organisations, than is, at present, painfully “ discovered ” 
and very inaccurately reported, by the secret emissaries of 
New Scotland Yard. Whether Mr. Beer has always 
correctly estimated the relative potency and influence on 
British thought of John Stuart Mill, Henry George and 
Karl Marx; of the “S.D.F.” and the “ B.S.P.” and the 
“T.L.P.”; of William Morris and Keir Hardie; of the 
Fabian Society and the Labour Party; and of this and 
that living exponent of the strangely practical “ British 
Socialism,” we will not venture to pronounce. But all 
his judgments and criticisms are interesting; and we can 
only wonder at the bewilderment with which the readers 
of the Morning Post and the Spectator will discover in these 
pages how very different are the real persons from the 
Bolshevik bogies of their waking nightmares, 


AFTERWAR 
Belgium. By H. Vanper Linpen. Clarendon Press, 
7s. 6d. net. 
Cardinal Mercier’s Own Story. Hodder and Stoughton. 
25s. net. 


The Martyred Towns of France. By Ciara E. Laucuin. 
Putnam. 17s. 6d. net. 


The war, which was our daily preoccupation, our back- 
ground, foreground, and future, has rapidly become one 
subject among many. There are people, loyal if slow- 
minded, who are annoyed by this. They do not understand 
that the transition is Nature’s method of casting out the 
poison which threatened the sanity of European minds ; 
we cannot afford continuously to concentrate on war. One 
is willing to admit, however, that the process is tiresome 
for the writers of war-books. Their position is very unen- 
viable. A few years ago—when any book was sure of a fair 
sale and a multitude of readers if it was about the war— 
books about flying, about submarines, about trenches, about 
G.H.Q. even, were devoured eagerly, however badly they 
were written. Now a war-book has got to be exceptionally 
good before anyone will look at it. None of the three 
volumes here dealt with is exceptionally good ; and the best 
is the one which is not primarily a war-book, though but 
for Belgium’s part in the war it would probably never 
have been published. Belgium was quickly and too easily 
idealised: the transformation was unkind to the rest of 
us, and unfair to Belgium; there was no excuse for it. 
About Montenegro the average Englishman knows nothing, 
and may be excused for waxing sentimental. About 
Belgium he knew a great deal, Have there not for years 
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been trips from Hull to Bruges? And does not the educated 
Englishman know something, a little vaguely, about the 
great merchants of Flanders, the great docks of Antwerp, 
the pictures of Rubens, even the poems of Verhaeren and 
the novel of Rodenbach? There was, that is, a real Belgium 
whose virtues and faults were quite unlike the virtues and 
faults (when the existence of faults was conceded) of the 
small child trodden underfoot by the German bully. Of 
that true Belgium, patient, obstinate, unattractive, tena- 
cious, with a real feeling for concrete beauty in religion and 
art, this book by Mr. Vander Linden gives an admirable 
historical account. The book does not profess to be great 
history ; it is unrelieved by any imaginative insight, and 
the author’s freedom from bias makes some of his judgments 
rather jejune. For instance, in no country in Europe is 
there a better opportunity of observing the activities of 
political Catholicism; and Mr. Vander Linden writes as 
though the Catholic party in Belgium were little more 
significant than a Catholic party in England. His book 
has been very well translated ; and he has added three new 
chapters for this edition, bringing Belgium’s story to date. 
The weakest part in them are the pages dealing with art 
and literature. If historians must make these excursions, 
they should make them under better guidance ; Mr. Vander 
Linden mentions the obvious, unescapable names, Ver- 
haeren, Maeterlinck, Meunier, César Franck, but he omits 
Max Elskamp and Alfred Stevens. 

It needed a very remarkable man to make a dull book 
out of Cardinal Mercier’s adventures and activities during 
the war; and the man was found. There are, of course, 
exciting things in the book; the contrast, visible even in 
the drab American translation, between Mercier’s craftsman- 
like, subtle, precisely accurate style and the lumbering 
letters of the German officials, remains a great delight. 
There is a deliciously desperate letter of von Bissing, in 
which that unfortunate creature, tired of being put deli- 
cately in the wrong by Mercier, declares beforehand : 

Your Eminence will again retort that I have misunderstood 
certain passages of your pastoral and I have given them a sense never 

meant by you. All discussion about this must prove futile, and I 

have no intention to start a fresh one. 

Of course Mercier took the obvious opening and replied 
with unruffled politeness, that after all, perhaps, it was not 
worth his while writing to Bissing as: 
You have warned me that all my explanations would be shelved ; 
you have made up your mind that all discussion should be useless. 
But the book has to be ransacked for its good things, outside 
of Cardinal Mercier’s own letters. Professor Mayence gives 
no discussion of the really interesting international points 
involved in the Archbishop’s position as Prince of an inde- 
pendent and neutral State, recognised by all the belligerents. 
He is satisfied merely to reproduce the documents which 
passed between the Cardinal and the officers of the army of 
occupation, and too many of these make very indifferent 
reading. 

Miss Laughlin’s intentions are excellent: she wishes to 
pay “a small portion of my immeasurable debt to France.” 
So she writes picturesque, doublet-and-hose accounts of 
certain French towns, Valenciennes, Cambrai, Nancy, 
Lille, Reims, Laon, among others. She writes thus about 
Laon and Napoleon : 

I vividly remember how, as I came down from Laon’s hillcrest 

into the great plain, late on a golden afternoon in midsummer, 1914, 

I seemed to be making the descent with a pale, weary little man 

who knew he had said a long farewell to all his greatness. 

Miss Laughlin is the author of The Heart of Her Highness 
and Everybody's Lonesome. 


AN ELIZABETHAN ADVENTURER 
George, Third Earl of Cumberland. By Dr. G. C. 
WituiaMson. Cambridge University Press. 25s. net. 


_Dr. Williamson appears to be somewhat restive under 
his reviewers, who, it seems, accuse him at one time of 
writing too little, at another of writing too much. In the 





present instance he determined on recording every ascer- 
tained fact. The method is legitimate, even if some of 
the facts presented are of little worth. But they might 
surely have been given in a less disconnected fashion. 
A “ study ” such as this purports to be implies both selection 
and arrangement. Still, the muniment rooms of Skipton 
Castle and Appleby Castle have yielded to Dr. Williamson 
much valuable material on which to form an estimate of 
the adventurous Earl and his ill-used Countess, and if 
he tells the story rather awkwardly, he puts his points with 
precision. Only it is strange that in his brief account of 
the Clifford family he makes no allusion to the “ Shepherd 
Lord” celebrated by Wordsworth in the “Song at the 
Feast of Brougham Castle” and “The White Doe of 
Rylstone.” The title, Knight of Pendragon Castle, assumed 
by Cumberland when he became Elizabeth’s chief champion 
in the Tilt Yard, takes us back to Wordsworth and : 
** How glad Pendragon—though the sleep 

Of years be on her !—She shall reap 

A taste of this great pleasure, viewing 

As in a dream her own renewing.” 

Cumberland has hitherto been set down as little better 
than a buccaneer ; but clearly we must decide, after weighing 
Dr. Williamson’s new evidence, that he was something 
more. He went to sea, no doubt, to re-establish his broken 
fortunes, just as, if he lived to-day, he would go into the 
City and become a company-promoter, probably with 
“‘ Imperial ”’ as part of the description. In the end, thanks 
to Elizabeth’s avarice, thanks to his own ill-luck, he was 
the loser rather than the gainer by his labours and privations. 
In the last years of the Queen’s life, when his voyages, 
in fact, were at an end, though his ambition was as 
indomitable as ever, he wrote ironically to Cecil; ‘‘ My 
thoughts must turn from the intercepting of carracks to 
sowing of corn; from rigging ship to breeding sheep, and 
from honour to clownish cogitations.” It might have been 
well for the Earl if he had directed his attention to the 
improvement of his wide estates from such speculations as 
the building of the “ Malice Scourge ” (Scourge of Malice) 
considerably earlier in his career. But, as Dr. Williamson 
justly contends, gain counted for but little with Cumberland 
in comparison with “ honour ” and the safety of his country. 
Even after the Armada the menace from Spanish Flanders 
was both near and formidable. The Elizabethans failed 
to appreciate the exhaustion of the vast dominions of 
Philip Il. just as Cromwell, with less excuse, exaggerated, 
later on, the resources of the Spanish monarchy after it 
had become a mere shadow when compared with France. 
Extracting their information as best they could from 
sailors and captives, they sometimes succumbed to lively 
rumours, as witness the hasty defence of London in 
1799, with Cumberland in command, against an invasion 
which never came to anything. And, being men of bound- 
less audacity, they conceived that this state of insecurity 
would be redressed only by a system of resolute counter- 
attack. 

Purchas, the ill-conditioned Monson, and others have 
described Cumberland’s twelve voyages for us. Dr. 
Williamson supplements and corrects them in detail, but 
without materially modifying the purport of their narratives. 
Superficially viewed, the expeditions look uncommonly 
like piracy, but a plan of undeclared warfare was forced 
upon the Earl and his compeers by the parsimony and 
vacillation of Elizabeth. Cumberland, it must be confessed, 
appears rather as a gifted amateur in comparison with 
professional sea-dogs like Drake and Hawkins; he had a 
way of leaving his ship and packing off to town when the 
winds were contrary. Yet he was a competent though 
unfortunate commander ; he shared the torments of hunger 
and thirst with his men, and, in so far as a corrupt Adminis- 
tration permitted him, took care that his ships were well 
found. He was also gravely courteous to the enemy, and 
suppressed loot. His great exploit, that magnificent failure, 
was the taking of Porto Rico; the prize was secured, but 
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the loss of some 700 men through dysentery forced him to 
abandon it. ‘“‘ Some find great fault with the Earl,” wrote 
John Chamberlain to Dudley Carleton, “ saying he neglected 
present profit in hopes of greater matter.” It was great 
matter indeed, nothing less than the occupation of a West 
Indian Gibraltar, which would cut the Spaniards’ com- 
munications and place their commerce at our mercy. A 
letter in which Cumberland poured out his thoughts to his 
wise sister-in-law, Lady Warwick, proves him to have been 
a man of long vision. “So,” he concluded, “‘ we should 
not fear invading, but might set out in our ships to get 
weapons from him (the King of Spain) for his own scourge.” 
The Earl, no doubt, underrated the difficulty of garrisoning 
and keeping in touch with such a distant possession as 
Porto Rico; but so did Raleigh, when he threw away his 
means over the settlement of Virginia. Cumberland, too, 
was one of the founders of the East India Company. 

Great at the tilt and a fine horseman, splendid in apparel 
and extravagant in his way of living, Cumberland was a 
typical Elizabethan courtier. He stood high in the good 
graces of the Queen, though she characteristically annexed 
a good deal of his treasure, and, as was her wont, played 
him off against her other favourites. The charmingly 
artless narrative of his daughter, Lady Anne, reveals him 
searchingly, yet is dutifully filial throughout. He was an 
unfaithful husband to her “ saintly mother,” a daughter of 
the Earl of Bedford, and in the sixteenth century fashion 
made little attempt to conceal his sentiments. At times 
he wrote lovingly to his “‘ sweet Meg,” but at others he 
sent her harsh commands, without an opening greeting. 
The fragment of autobiography printed by Dr. Williamson 
shows the Countess to have been worthy of 4 more constant 
spouse. In the fourth-seventh of her life, she writes, 
““My Lord’s affections turned from a strange manner and 
carriage to much and very much love and kindness known 
to all and most comfortable found to me.” But, alas! 
subsequent coldness widened into an estrangement ended 
only by a deeply remorseful letter to his ‘‘ sweet and dear 
Meg” written on his death-bed. She came to him; and, 
as his datughter recorded, he died “ penitently and willingly, 
in his own house and at peace with all.” An ill-conditioned 
will, in his brother’s favour and his daughter’s despite, can 
charitably be set down as one of those injustices which 
conscience repudiates but dwindling strength has not the 
force to redress. 


WAR AND PEACE 
International Politics. By C. DetisLe Burns. Methuen. 5s. 


It is a grim comment on the insatiable quarrelsomeness 
of the human kind, and its still more incurable folly, that 
the Armistice which closed the Great War has been promptly 
followed by some thirty (or is it forty ?) little wars. Some 
of them are still in full blast, and an exhausted world 
is still seeking a sovereign cure for its insanity. But, 
alas! there is no sovereign remedy in sight, and there is 
likely to be no remedy at all until the causes of the evil 
cease to be the secret of afew. The first need “of the general 
public and even of some statesmen,” as Mr. Delisle Burns 
Says, ‘‘appears to be not so much the inculcation of a 
gospel as instruction in an alphabet; for ignorance of 
facts, not ill-will, appears to be the greatest obstacle in 
regard to international affairs.” To those—and is not their 
name legion ?—who have but a dim acquaintance with 
that State of Nature that we call “the internal situation ” 
this book should be extremely useful. It is not an exposition 
of any theory or policy, but rather a statement of facts— 
the facts of diplomacy and international trade, the relations 
of the Great Powers to each other, to their lesser neighbours 
and their dependencies, the differences of national cultures 
and their effects, the machinery which governments and 
private associations have established to deal with inter- 
national interests. All this Mr. Burns presents with 
remarkable fairness. He does not ask us to look upon a 


tortured world writhing in the grip of satanic financiers, 
soulless armament manufacturers and devil-may-care 
diplomats. He shows international finance and diplomacy, 
as they are, with their good points and their bad—and 
even the armament manufacturers as only partial villains ! 
Yet, even so, the picture is forbidding and the reader 
will find cause enough in it for wars in perpetuity. To 
prescribe the cure is not Mr. Burns’s present purpose, 
and he leaves us only with the general conclusion that what 
must be aimed at is the creation of “the international 
mind.” ‘‘ The international mind” does not mean a 
colourless cosmopolitanism, or a contempt for nationality 
or national cultures. Nor does it mean universal Bolshevism 
or universal Christianity. It is defined negatively in 
Mr. Burns’s antithesis of foreign policy and international 
policy. ‘‘ The whole diplomatic system,” he says, ‘‘ Foreign 
Offices, ambassadors, consuls, conferences and their products, 
treaties, is dominated by the antique conception that 
a common interest will be attained most easily by a conflict 
of opposing interests. This is the hypothesis of foreign 
as contrasted with international policy.” It is defined both 
positively and negatively in the League of Nations— 
positively in the fundamental idea of the League as a 
genuine international instrument, negatively because the 
League as we have got it to-day is still dominated by 
the old theories; neither the great States who actually 
control it nor the lesser States who have the honour of 
being members of it, have really got much beyond a “ foreign 
policy” of sacro egoismo. 

But it is easy to see where and how “ the international 
mind” is lacking and the imperative need of it to the 
civilised world. What is not so easy is to create it—and 
to create it in the right persons. There is no short cut to it ; 
nobody now, for instance, supposes that democracy—or 
even Socialism—is a panacea for international insanities. 
For it is, unhappily, not true that all proletarians want 
peace and universal brotherhood, nor is there any ground 
for believing that they would want it if only they were 
better educated. And, in any case, the mass of the peoples 
to-day knows little and cares little about foreign politics ; 
these are the special interest of a few, and they are likely 
to remain so for a long time to come. Yet, obviously, 
it is essential to have a strong and intelligent public opinion 
in the mass, if those specialist few are to be the right men, 
the genuine internationalists. The task for the right men— 
the idealists, if you will—is to get the support of the mass, 
and the task for all of us is, in Mr. Burns’s words, “ to 
induce idealists to act in financial, commercial and 
administrative affairs.” And that, in the international 
sphere, it is well to remember, does not simply mean acting 
“ politically.” For unofficial organisations of many kinds, 
from the Red Cross to the International Miners’ Federation, 
have done something and may do much more—more indeed 
than the national governments, to promote international 
amity and co-operation. It istrue that many of these organi- 
sations are based on a more or less enlightened selfishness, 
and the idealist may ask what he should be doing in that 
galley. The answer is that his work is to see that the 
selfishness is more rather than less enlightened. A policy 
of really enlightened selfishness in national groups and 
governments, after all, hardly needs an apology; it would 
take us far on the road to an international Utopia. 


i 


THE GOSPEL OF LIFE 
National Education in India. By Lasrar Rar. Allen and 


Unwin. 6s. net. 

During his long spell of exile in England and America, 
Mr. Lajpat Rai has become the most vigorous of Indian 
writers in English. He can put a case with quite unusual 
force and verve. And here, in this survey of a most im- 
portant subject, he has flung out a challenge which will 
hit his compatriots at least as hard as it hits the authorities 
of British India. 
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Setting out with an attractive sketch of his own father 
—a Punjabi knowing no English, who is described as giving 
his children very careful teaching in the old Indian manner 
—Mr. Lapjat Rai goes on to tell of his personal share in 
a noteworthy educational enterprise. For a quarter of a 
century he was associated with the college of the Arya 
Samaj in Lahore, one of the most successful examples of 
modern methods of teaching adapted to the traditional 
basis of Hindu society. He speaks with pride of this 
association, but Mr. Lapjat Rai has gone a long way 
beyond the intellectual position occupied by those who 
built up the Dayananda College. He demands an altogether 
broader, more scientific, more adventurous conception of 
national education for India, Believing entirely in the 
duty and right of every Indian’s having a great pride in 
India, he yet goes out against those evangelists of the 
Indian idea who exalt the ancient ways and strive to 
uphold the notion that, in the strength of the traditional 
learning, and even of ancient science, India can afford to 
despise the West. Mr. Lajpat Rai will have none of it. 
He is terribly in earnest over the profound effect of the old 
Indian conception of life upon the position and prospects 
of his people. Whatever the ultimate salvation may be, 
he says, mukti or nirvana, “ our people do not want misery, 
poverty, disease, ignorance, and slavery, either for them- 
selves or their children.” Nevertheless : 

The general prevailing idea of life in India is that it is a necessary 
evil. That life itself is a misery and a misfortune from which it 
is desirable to escape is so deeply written in the souls of our people, 
that it is not easy to efface it. What India needs is an earnest, 
a persistent effort to teach and preach the gospel of 
life. 

Hence Mr. Lajpat Rai wants an end of the old seclusion 
and an open acceptance of everything that the West has to 
contribute, not only in positive knowledge, but in educa- 
tional and administrative method. He attacks the Sanskrit 
academics exactly as our reformers attack the defenders 
of compulsory Greek. He is roused to anger by those 
Indians who want to revive the Ayurvedic system of medi- 
cine, and he asks scornfully if Indian mothers are to continue 
suffering and their infants to die for lack of the beneficent 
science of modern midwifery and child nurture. He 
laments that the education which has grown up in India, 
during the century since the East India Company began 
to tolerate the European schoolmaster, does not make the 
young Indian free of the life of the mind, or even prepare 
him for the earning of a livelihood. Indian boys and 
girls are taught nothing of the laws of health; not one 
Indian youth in a thousand knows on leaving college the 
smallest thing about music—and so on. 

Coming to matters of practical policy, Mr. Lapjat Rai 
says that Indians must welcome all assistance, but must 
rely wholly on themselves. In shaping an outline scheme 
of advance he draws largely upon Mr. Fisher’s speeches 
and much more largely upon American educationists such 
as Professor Dewey and the elaborate reports of American 
authorities. He assumes that English must be compulsory 
in the later stage of the elementary course, and as the basis 
of an All-India scheme of education he postulates the 
adoption of a single Indian language. This, he holds, 
must be Hindustani, and there need be no serious difficulty 
about it if Hindus and Moslems would come to an agree- 
ment in respect of the script. That difficulty is certainly 
greater than he implies, but it is probably a smaller obstacle 
than the fact that Hindustani does not penetrate the 
linguistic maze of Southern India. Mr. Lajpat Rai is now 
back in India. As educational reformer he has work 
enough and to spare for all the years ahead. 


EAST AND WEST 
London Through Chinese Eyes. By M. T. Z. Trav. 
Swarthmore Press. 15s. net. 
Mr. Tyau’s book is marred by the fact that he is so very 
obviously writing for Western readers, and trying to see 


The 





things from the Western point of view. The eyes may be 
Chinese, but the spectacles are certainly English. It is not 
necessary to read very far to discover that Mr. Tyau is, 
amongst other things, a journalist. He has the gift of 
stopping just before it becomes necessary to think. Hence 
his picture of London, or rather of English, life is, as he 
admits, quite superficial. On the whole it is a flattering 
picture ; we are accustomed to pride ourselves on many of 
our national institutions, but it is pleasant to hear our civil 
servants praised for their efficiency, and our newsboys for 
their politeness. Generally he is content merely to describe, 
but when he does reflect, his reflections are not always of 
the wisest, though they are occasionally shrewd and fre- 
quently amusing. It is difficult, for instance, to agree with the 
statement in the discussion of British and American slang 
that ‘‘ Rubber Neck is superior to Nosey Parker!” But 
“There’s no place like Club ” is excellent, and the criticism 
of English cooking should be read by every cook, certainly 
by ours. The English character, however, existed long 
before tea-drinking became universal, and cannot be attri- 
buted to that essentially English habit. 

Mr. Tyau is at his best in discussing topics like these, 
chiefly because he is most amusing. But when he ap- 
proaches the social and economic problems of the day he 
merely reflects the opinions of his favourite newspapers, 
the Times and the Daily Telegraph, giving us conventional 
opinion where we most hoped for original criticism. The 
Hun and the “ hydra-headed monster of Bolshevism ” come 
in for their usual denunciation. There is no real appreciation 
of the meaning of the trade union movement, although a 
chapter is devoted to it, and the significance of the fact that 
the suffragettes became militantly patriotic as soon as war 
was declared is entirely missed. Competitive industry is 
regarded as a good thing, the chief objection raised to it 
being that it weakens the tie of the family. 

On the whole London Through Chinese Eyes would be most 
useful in the hands of a Chinese coming to England, who 
wished to read a fairly accurate description of the externals 
of English life, though it can also be read with some pleasure 
by an Englishman who desires a little amusement with less 
instruction. 


SHORTER NOTICE 
The World’s Food Resources. By J. Russet Smiru. Williams and 
Norgate. 18s. net. 


An interesting survey of the world’s food products, designed to 
answer the question of whether the world, as a whole, is producing 
enough to feed its entire population adequately, is presented by an 
American professor, who has had the run of the American Government 
departments. Many interesting facts emerge, and if the problem 
could be dealt with simply as one of organisation of production and 
distribution, in terms of quantities and human needs, the picture 
would not be unsatisfactory, even without calling in aid the almost 
limitless increase of productivity that physical science could evoke. 
What makes all this information of comparatively little value to 
the statesman, as to the philanthropist, is that Professor Smith 
deliberately omits consideration of the peculiar social machinery by 
which the foodstuffs are actually produced and distributed—by 
which, in fact, grain and oxen become “ foodstuffs.” It is of not 
much use knowing how rich is the sea in fish unless we know whether 
the trawler will bring in its catch, or throw part of it overboard on 
receipt of an intimation from the owner that prices have been put 
down to a nominal figure, or how great is the fertility of the “ Black 
Earth” districts of Russia, if the peasants choose to produce little 
more than enough for their own consumption, because no one can 
offer anything else than paper roubles for their surplus. As a problem 
in grain and oxen, fish and fruits, Professor Smith’s book is both 
interesting to the average citizen and valuable to the general culture 
of the economist. As a problem in food supply, it lacks the indis- 
pensible factor of the economic “ nexus,” on which the world relies 
at present for the distribution of that by which we live. That is 
why we need a whole series of volumes, describing the actual structure 
and method of operation of the curiously varied social mechanism 
by which we get all the different commodities that we consume— 
whether by gigantic international trusts, shipping rings, syndicates 
for collective importing or exporting, a multiplicity of wholesalers 
or half-a-dozen giant concerns, supplying a hundred thousand 
independent competing retailers, or a chain of “ multiple shops“ ; 
or, again, as with typewriters and sewing machines, by a fusion of 
importer, manufacturer, and distributor in a single commercial 
enterprise. These varieties of economic structure have more effect 
on the output, on the regularity of supply, and on the price of the 
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[Constable's New Library List 





MICHAEL FORTH. 
By 
Mary Johnston. 


MARE NOSTRUM. 
By 
Ibanez. 





THE IVORY TRAIL. 
By 
Talbot Mundy. 


RAINBOW VALLEY. 
By 
L. M. Montgomery. 





BEAUTY & BANDS. 
By 
E.Thorneycroft Fowler 


DEVELOPMENT. 
By 
Winifred Bryher. 





THE NORTH DOOR. 
By 
Greville Macdonald. 


SALT. 
By 
Charles G. Norris. 








An English Wife in Berlin 


By Evelyn, Princess Blucher. 
ord Impression now ready. 
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COLOUR 


E need all the 
colour that we 
can bring into 
life. Colour is a tonic, 
a barrier, an adven- 
ture. At Heal’s the 
need is fulfilled in a 


gaily varied show of 
painted furniture, 
woven and _ printed 
fabrics for curtains 
and coverings, rugs, 
carpets and mats, 
pottery and glass. 
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THE TROUT ARE RISING 


In England and South Africa. A book for slippered 
ease. By B. BENNION. With an Introduction by 
HucE SHERINGHAM. Illustrated. ros. 6d. net. 

“ A welcome addition to the too few really good new books 
on fishing . . . deserves a large circulation . . 
jl no enables Mr. Bennion to give valuable advice 
regarding trout fishing.” 


THE DIARY OF A SPORTSMAN 
NATURALIST IN INDIA 


By E. P. STEBBING, Author of “ Stalks in the Hima- 
layas,” etc. Profusely illustrated from a. 1} 
“_ sketches by the Author. Demy 8vo. £1 


“* He knows how to tell his experiences wi gm and ats 
and his jungle lore is set out so as to appeal both to the novice 
and the initiate. As a faithful account of conditions as they 
have been during the last quarter of a century Mr. Stebbing’s 
book is likely to have a definite and permanent value ; and 
he knows well how to entertain as well as to instruct.” 
—TuE TIMEs. 


“ Most fascinating.”—-EVENING STANDARD. 


PRESIDENT. WILSON 


By DANIEL HALEVY. Translated from the French 
by HUGH STOKES. 7s. 6d. net. 

In this study of a great political character M. Halévy 
has produced a book which, in its way, is nothing short of a 
masterpiece. 


MAZZINI’S LETTERS TO AN 
ENGLISH FAMILY 


Edited by E. F. RICHARDS. With Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 

The letters from Mazzini here for the first time given to the 
public have been edited by E. F. Richards, who has been 
given the most unstinted help by the few still living who knew 
the — of United Italy. 





JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, 
VIRGO ST., Ww. 1 











THE HOGARTH PRESS 


‘ Reminiscences of 


TOLSTOI 


by MAXIM GORKY. 5/- net. 


“The book did not horrify me ; it held me breath- 
less.” —Wayfarer in “The Nation.” 





The Story of the Siren 


by E. M. FORSTER, author of “ Howards 
End.” 2s. 6d. net. 





Stories from the Old Testament. Retold 


by PAGAN PEARSALL SMITH, author of 
* Trivia 4s. 6d. net. 





Paris, a Poem by HOPE MIRRLEES. 3s. net. 





Prelude by KATHERINE MANSFIELD. 








3s. 6d. net. 
The Critic in Judgment 
by J. MIDDLETON MURRY. 2s. 6d. net. 
BY 
VIRGINIA WOOLF 
Kew Gardens. 2nd Edition. 2s. net. 
The Mark on the Wall. 2nd Edition. Is. 6d. net. 





THE HOGARTH PRESS, Hogarth House, 
Richmond. 
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commodities concerned than the economists, interested only in their 
abstractions, have yet been willing to admit. Professor Smith’s 
volume would furnish an interesting introduction to a “ Descriptive 
Economics” of the great industry of foodstuffs, which, it is to be 
hoped, some young economist is writing. 


THE CITY 


HINGS are always slack in the stock markets at 
this time of the year, but one may be thankful 
that the system of fortnightly settlements has 

not been reinstated. Such settlements conduce to specu- 
lative accounts being built up—usually for a rise—and 
in a period of alarums like the present we should have 
found ourselves in the midst of a bad financial panic were 
it not for the moderation forced upon the speculatively 
inclined by the rule of cash payments and the disinclination 
of the banks to lend more on stocks and shares. Nothing 
seems particularly worth buying at the present moment. 
* x * 


Ireland may be disturbed, but the one thing that is sure 
in that country is a steady increase in the profits of Arthur 
Guinness, Son & Company, the famous Dublin brewers, as 
is indicated by the following summary of results : 


Gross Ex- Net Divi- 
Profit. — penses. Profit. dend. 
£ £ £ 

1908-9 2,218,160 1,096,522 1,121,638 14 
1909-10 2,465,713 1,195,090 1,270,623 15} 
1910-11 2,629,180 1,801,511 1,327,669 16} 
1911-12 2,541,030 1,328,241 1,212,789 164 
1912-13 2,527,237 1,443,119 1,084,118 16} 
1913-14 2,752,974 1,514,726 1,238,248 14 
1914-15 4,181,655 2,721,206 1,460,449 14 
1915-16 5,472,922 3,962,122 1,510,800 16 
1916-17 4,920,287 3,014,157 1,906,129 16 
1917-18 4,105,398 2,088,307 2,022,086 16 
1918-19 . 5,858,854 3,808,174 2,050,680 16 
1919-20 . 12,941,420 9,677,513 38,263,907 20 


In view of the enormous increase last year the description 
“steady ” is perhaps out of place, but last year’s big jump, 
like other Irish matters, results from Government policy. 
The report gives no explanation of the extraordinary 
increase in the net profits from £2,050,680 a year ago to 
£3,263,907 for the last financial year, but the dividend 
is increased from 16 to 20 per cent., and this is really 
equivalent to 28} per cent., for it is paid free of income 
tax. As in 1908 shareholders received a bonus of 100 per 
cent. in fully-paid ordinary stock, the present dividend 
is equivalent to over 57 per cent. upon holdings prior to 
that date, and as, in addition, stockholders received two 
years ago a bonus of £20 of 5 per cent. War Loan for every 
£100 of stock they held in Guinness, they are likely to be 
keener patriots than prohibitionists. 

* * * 


For a company that illustrates the profits made in the 
liquor trade, commend me to Mitchells and Butlers, the 
great Birmingham brewers and wine and spirit merchants. 
Since 1916 this company has given its shareholders no 
less than three share bonuses—in 1916 one bonus share 
for every two shares held, in 1917 again one bonus share 
for every two shares held, and last year one bonus share 
for every share held. Last year the net profit increased 
from £426,000 to £506,000, after making provision for 
depreciation and reserves. The prosperity of the con- 
cern is shown by the fact that while a year ago it raised 
a loan of £400,000 for the purpose of buying up Holder’s 
brewery, repayable in ten annual instalments of £40,000, 
it has in the very first year paid off £125,000! The dividend 
for the year is 10 per cent., as against 15 per cent. a year 
ago, but seeing that the capital has been doubled by the 
issue of bonus shares, this is, of course, equal to 20 per 
cent. The person who held 100 shares early in 1916 would 
now, however, without any additional cost, be the possessor 
of 500 shares, so that the dividend on his original holding 
four years ago would now be equal to 50 per cent. with 
every prospect of something better to follow. 

* * * 

I am afraid it will look as though I had bonuses on the 
brain this week, but it has been a thoroughly depressing 
week, and in such times it is cheering to be reminded that, 
whatever assails us as a nation, some among us continue 
to reap a full and increasing “ reward of abstainence.” 
Even the unfortunate shareholders in colliery companies, 





despite the reduction in the miners’ working hours, are 
managing to escape penury. The Lochgelly Iron and Coal 
Company, a Fifeshire concern, during its financial year 
ended 81st May last, made a net profit, after providing for 
depreciation, taxes, and the coal levy, of £126,200, as against 
£101,100 for the previous year. In addition to the usual 
80 per cent. dividend, it proposes to capitalise part of 
the reserve fund, and shareholders are to receive one 
fully-paid bonus share for every share held. It is interesting 
to turn from coal to shipping, these_being the two industries 
which are complaining most at present. The Moor Line 
directors have put forward proposals whereby they shall 
be recompensed for loss of office, on the company being 
liquidated owing to the sale of its fleet a short time ago. 
The total issued capital of this Runciman company is a 
little over £100,000 in 5} per cent. preference shares and 
£261,000 in ordinary shares. The amount of compen- 
sation proposed to the managers (Walter Runciman & 
Company) exceeds the capital of the company, for it is to 
range from £850,000 to £850,000 according to the amount 
realised on liquidation. The official anticipation of the 
amount to be paid out to the fortunate shareholders is 
over £130 per £10 share; prior to the war the shares were 
purchasable at less than £10, and six weeks ago they were 
changing hands at £49 10s. a piece. The explanation—if 
explanation it is—of the great increase in the amount per 
share now mentioned, and the market valuation a few 
weeks ago, is so well given in the following extract from 
the column of ‘“ Market Chatter” in the Financial Times 
that I cannot improve upon it. 

In December last the company disposed of its 13 vessels to the 
Western Counties Shipping Company for £1,804,000 in cash. The 
accounts published for the year ended 31st December, 1918, did 
not disclose to the ordinary observer an appearance of wealth of 
this magnitude ; they showed a carry forward of £56,692, reserve 
fund £200,000 and contingency fund £200,000. It will be seen 
that a very remarkable increment has occurred since then, not- 
withstanding the incubus of the excess profits duty, which presum- 
ably the company has had to pay, and it would be interesting to 
know how much was paid in this connection during the war. 

The company was fortunately situated compared to others in 
that it largely escaped having its ships commandeered, some being 
loaned to Italy, I believe, and others remaining in Far Eastern 
waters. 

A. Emin Davies. 
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